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PREFACE. 



The outline of the following story, with most of 
the details respecting the system pursued by 
the nuns of the " Bon Pasteur" in the manage- 
ment of their penitents, was handed over to 
me, last summer, by the Mother Provincial of 
the Order in England, with the full permission 
of the lady by whom they had been originally 
collected, and to whom a long residence within 
the convent had given opportunities for the pur- 
pose, impossible of attainment to a mere out- 
sider. 

Out of these materials, with such changes and 
additions as I deemed needful for my purpose, 
I have endeavoured to construct a story, which, 
even if it should fail to interest my readers as a 
work of imagination, will, at all events, I trust, 
enlist their higher and holier sympathies in the 
Charity it is intended to illustrate. 

The reformation of the fallen is certainly the 
first and most ostensible duty of the religious of 
the " Bon Pasteur ; " but it is by no means the 
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only one. As a true-hearted physician seeks 
not merely to heal disease, but to prevent it ; so 
the Institute of the "Bon Pasteur" provides that, 
wherever the thing is feasible, the nuns shall also 
possess a house, which may serve as a refuge for 
young girls of good character but in dangerous 
circumstances, attached to the asylum for their 
penitents. 

The proceeds of the sale of this little work 
are destined to aid in the maintenance of this 
twofold charity. All, therefore, who are kind 
enough to assist in its circulation, will have the 
happiness of feeling that they have not only 
helped to call the sinner to repentance ; but 
that they have also shielded many a poor girl 
from its sad necessity, by providing her with a 
safe refuge from the dangers of the world. And 
surely, if the Good Shepherd smiles approvingly 
on those who try to aid Him in seeking His 
lost sheep in the desert. He will not feel inclined 
to look less approvingly upon them, when, re- 
membering that He came, in the first instance, 
to " gather the young lambs up into His arms," 
they also stoop to pick up His trembling little 
ones, and to bear them, the dews of baptismal 
innocence still upon their brows, safe and un- 
sullied, to His fold of love! . 

February %th, 1871. 



NEVER FORGOTTEN ; 

OR, 

THE HOME OF THE LOST CHILD. 



CHAPTER I. 

There is an hour in the early part of a fair 
summer evening in which Nature, growing reck- 
less, as it were, of her hoarded treasures, pours 
them out, without stint or measure, upon earth, 
as her parting homage to that earth's Creator. 
In that hour, the linnet and thrush and black- 
bird seem to vie with each other in the joyous 
sweetness of their warblings ; and the first clear 
tones of the nightingale, as he salutes the coming 
shadows of the night, fall with a magic no other 
note of music carries with it on the breathless 
listener's ears. In that hour, the air is less 
scented than laden with the perfume of new-cut 
hay, of meadow-sweet and eglantine ; and field- 
flower and garden-blossom, lifting alike their 

languid heads, yield up to the twilight dews 

A 
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such odours as they never gave to noontide. 
In that hour, the sun, lavish, as a departing 
monarch, of his gifts, sheds such a glory on the 
world he is about to leave, that wood and rock 
and running water, hill-top and smiling valley, 
all transfigured in the golden light, show less 
like the adjuncts of a mere earthly scene, than 
like a vision of the old Eden garden — the 
paradise and first home of man. It is the 
sweetest hour of the twenty-four — the hour 
which precedes the actual setting of the sun ; 
and he who has viewed a fair scene for the first 
time beneath its spell will never afterwards be 
able to decide how much of his keen delight 
he owed to the real beauty of what he saw — 
how much to the magical influence of the hour 
in which he first beheld it 

And, in just such an hour it was, and on such a 
day, if we substitute the tender greenery of the 
month of May, its hawthorn-blossoms and| its 
daisies, for the new-cut hay and eglantines of 
June, that our present tale commences. 

All is picturesque on the coast of Devonshire, 
and the spot to which we would introduce our 
readers was no exception to the rule. Girt in, on 
the land side, by a wall of cliffs, semicircular in 
their general aspect, but so irregular in more 
minute details, that no one portion could be said 
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to repeat another, the blue sea lay, far as the 
eye could reach, upon its bed, gasping and 
heaving, like a great, beautiful, living creature, in 
the sunshine — the waters of its incoming tide, 
now lapping quietly on patches of silver sand, 
now tossing more restlessly against the scattered 
rocks, which, singly or in groups, everywhere 
opposed themselves to its progress. Honey- 
combed by the action of the water, and often 
bored through and through by the multitude of 
marine insects which had burrowed in their 
substance, nothing could be more various or 
picturesque than were these lower rocks, or the 
cliffs overhead, from which time and tempest had 
dislodged them. Here, it was a massive boulder, 
flung upon the sands like a ruined column, or 
moulded in its general outline into such a quaint 
and grotesque imitation of animal life, as might 
have existed among the monsters of a pre- 
Adamite world ; there, it was a cluster of smooth, 
upright rocks, ranged together like a Druid's 
temple— or else a wilderness of huge round 
stones, such as giants might have used for a 
game at marbles; while the tall cliffs beyond 
them swept boldly round the coast, now advanc- 
ing, now receding, now piling rock over rock 
into the semblance of broken arches or long 
lines of castellated walls, cutting clear against 
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the sky, but always rushing at last madly down to 
the water's edge, twisted and perforated, in all 
their length and breadth, into cool grottoes and 
stalactite-hung caverns, where the green waves 
flowed quietly, and the sea anemone, safe from the 
cruel lovers of its beauty, could spread out its 
brilliant petals, and vie to its heart's content in 
its golds, and purples, and paly pinks with the 
masses of many- coloured sea-weeds which 
draperied its ocean palace. 

Devonshire has this especial privilege in its 
coast-line, that vegetation does not refuse itself 
to the prospect, but coming boldly down to 
the very water's edge, lends a new and most 
exquisite charm to its beauty. The red and 
white streaked cliffs therefore, which we are 
endeavouring to describe, were by no means 
dependent on their own form and colouring 
alone for the effect they produced on the 
spectator. Willow -trees and yellow broom 
dropt their long, pensile branches over crag and 
hollow, and here and there a sturdy thorn had 
rooted itself so deeply into the fissures of the 
rock as to defy the worst winds of winter to 
dislodge it Tufts of wild flowers and waving 
grasses sprung up in every crevice ; bright little 
streamlets spurted upwards, or glided like silver 
ribbands to the sands below, marking their way 
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by narrow lines of verdure on either side ; and 
ivy, asking nothing for its life but the soft dewy 
air around it, crept in and out, and up and down, 
sometimes reaching the pinnacles overhead, and 
sometimes idly pausing to hang its endless 
varieties of wreaths and chainlets over every 
hollow grot and deep recess it encountered on 
its way. Masses of low-gjrowing but sturdy oak 
crowned the upper heights; orchards, snowy- white 
in cherry blossom, or flushing pink in the more 
delicate bloom of the apple tree, showed them- 
selves farther inland ; glimpses of lilac and labur- 
num marked the cottage-garden or the pleasure- 
ground of some wealthy owner; and thus, in 
long irregular lines of greenery and flowers, 
with patches between of that red earth which 
makes Devonshire so especially dear to the 
painter's eye, the cliffs rose and fell, and rose 
again, terrace over terrace, until they culmi- 
nated at last in the chine which, beetle-browed 
and richly wooded, stood boldly out against the 
sky — the key-note of the picture. 

No one was visible upon the sands below, but 
half-way up the lower cliff's were two young girls, 
who, having seated themselves on the trunk of a 
fallen fir-tree, continued in low and earnest 
tones the conversation which had engrossed 
them during their evening ramble. They seemed 
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to be nearly of the same age, and both were fair, 
but fair with a beauty so widely different in all 
its details that, dear as they evidently were 
to each other, you felt instinctively the tie 
which connected them was not one of blood. 
One was tall and very slight, with golden hair, 
in which sunshine seemed to ripple, banded 
smoothly across her brows, and with soft blue 
eyes, which wandered, as she talked in a vague 
and listless fashion, over the quiet waters at her 
feet, whenever the gay pennon of a passing 
yacht, or the white sail of a fishing-boat 
anchored in the distance, attracted her attention 
seawards. Her sweet and gentle face showed 
traces both of physical and mental suffering. 
Young as she was, she had evidently already 
had a lesson in deep sorrow; and there was 
something in the general languor of her appear- 
ance, and in the appealing glances which she 
occasionally cast upon her companion, that 
seemed to indicate a lack of bodily, or perhaps 
even of mental strength to meet the storm un- 
aided — a tendency to rest upon some nature 
stronger than her own, and to seek its guidance 
in all the extra difficulties and entanglements of 
the labyrinth of life. And in the young girl at 
her side she had probably found all she needed 
of that courage and decision in which her own 
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character was deficient There was courage in 
the clear, liquid eyes — courage in the delicate 
but firmly-chiselled features — courage even in 
th^ spirited attitude in which she, half stood, half 
leaned, against the old fir-tree on which the fair 
girl of the golden locks was so languidly and 
listlessly reclining. There was courage, but 
there was something more; for deep down in 
her beautiful dark eyes there was a look of joy, 
which never entirely left them even in her 
worst troubles, and which made you feel she was 
one, not only to aim high, but to reach her aim, 
the prompt gladness of her nature enabling her 
to pass lightly over trials, beneath which a 
sadder and less elastic spirit would have lain 
down and died. 

^ See yonder, Mildred,** she was saying at the 
moment we have introduced her to our readers, 
pointing at the same time to a white-sailed 
fishing-boat, which had just passed from the 
gloom beyond, full into the long line of light the 
setting sun was casting on the waters. '' Look 
at that little boat. A minute ago it was in the 
shade, and now the sunshine has touched its 
white sails, and it looks as bright as if it came 
straight from fairyland. I could not help 
thinking, as I watched it a little while ago, of a 
soul passing slowly through the gloom of death. 
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and then suddenly catching the light of para- 
dise on her wings as the gates * open to receive 
her.' " 

Mildred turned her blue eyes mechanically in 
the direction to which her companion pointed, 
but they happened at that moment to be dim 
with tears, and it is doubtful if they saw or could 
see anything — it is certain, at all events, that she 
made no answer. 

" Look at those long, trembling lines of light," 
Maude continued, so occupied with her own 
thoughts that she did not notice the silence of 
her companion. " How firmly I believed when I 
was a child that God was holding His court just 
over the spot from whence they came, and that 
they were real rays escaped from His throne of 
light, to gladden the world below ! O Mildred ! " 
she cried, as a low sob from the latter fell on her 
ear, " you are crying I what is it, dearest ? You 
are tired, this long walk has been too much for 
you ! " 

"I am not tired, and you know well enough 
what I am crying for," the other answered, a 
little pettishly. " How can I help it, or how can 
you pretend to wonder ? one sister lost to me 
already; and now you, whom I love much better 
than any sister, you also choose to go, and T 
shall be utterly alone ! '* 
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"/ choose I " Maude answered, softly. " Say 
rather, dear Mildred, that God wills it so." 

" I do not believe it ! I do not believe that 
God wills it in the least ! " Mildred passionately 
replied, " What ! wills you to leave your father, 
whose very life is bound up in yours — your 
mother — ^your young brothers, to say nothing 
of myself } — God would never ask anything so 
cruel and unnatural of His creatures, I am cer- 
tain ! " 

" For natural, say supernatural," Maude quietly 
answered, '* and then Mildred ask yourself if God 
never makes a claim upon the soul, which com- 
pels it to self-sacrifice." 

'*I do not say He never does, only that in 
your case, I believe He does not" 

" In your case 1 " Maude repeated, with a sig- 
nificant emphasis on the "your," "Alas ! dear 
Mildred, is not this the old, old story } Sacrifice 
when others make it seems always good and 
praiseworthy in our eyes ; but when it comes to 
our own turn, then we hesitate ; then we find 
excuses ; then we can hardly bring ourselves to 
believe that God is demanding anything of us 
so painful to poor human nature. I say — we — • 
and us,"' she added, puttingher arm affectionately 
round Mildred's waist, "because, I am sure, you 
must know in your heart, though you do not 
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choose to acknowledge it, that I feel this parting 
quite as much as, if not more than, you do. I am 
losing all — you are losing only one — and I do 
not say this by way of diminishing your share in 
the sorrow, but only because, since, like sisters, we 
must divide the pain, I am most anxious that, 
like sisters, we should also share the merit by a 
generous renunciation of our own will and wishes 
into the hands of God. He will never ask any- 
thing of us, you may be sure, which does not tend 
in the long run to our happiness, perhaps even 
in this world, but most certainly in the next.'* 

" I do not want to be selfish," said Mildred, 
touched by the loving gentleness of Maude's 
remonstrance, " but when I think that we shall 
never, never be here again together, never listen 
again together to the soft lapping of the waves 
below, never wander again, as we used to do, 
among the woods and lanes of this dear old 
place, where our childhood has passed like a 
happy dream, how can I help being sad ? How 
can I help it ? how can I help it ? " she repeated 
vehemently, **when I remember how utterly 
alone I shall be without you — ^how worse than 
sisterless — you in a convent — and Ettie, Ettie ! 
O my God ! my God I have pity on me," she 
added with a sudden burst of tears — " for I feel 
as if my heart were breaking." 
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Maude bad risen from her half-reclining 
attitude, as Mildred sobbed out her concluding 
sentence. A flush, as if of hidden pain, mounted 
both to brow and cheek, and for one brief 
moment her eyes wandered, it might be regfret- 
fuUy, over the blue sea, which lay at her feet 
sparkling in the sunshine and barely stirring in 
a dream-like motion beneath the soft breeze of 
evening. But it was only for a moment — ^the 
next, they were lifted with that young eagle-look 
which seemed to belong so peculiarly to their ex- 
pression towards the setting sun, the flush on her 
face was no longer one of pain, and there was 
unutterable love in the accents of her voice, as 
she answered softly — 

*' Mildred, yes ! dearest Mildred, y^s ! I do not 
deny it, love is sacriflce, and sacriflce is love ! 
Only look upon it that way, and the pain will 
become a joy, and the cross (intolerable as it 
seems to human nature) will be as sweet and light 
to carry, as if it were made, not of wood but 
flowers." 

''Intolerable ! " repeated Mildred, "yes to me 
undoubtedly it is intolerable : but it cannot be 
intolerable to you, for, if you felt as I feel about 
it, the thing would be simply impossible in your 
eyes I " 

Maude did not reply immediately, but had 
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any one skilled in character looked into her 
face at that moment, he might perhaps have 
discovered the expression of even deeper feel- 
ings than any, deep and strong albeit they evi- 
dently were, that she was combating in her 
friend. She did not answer ; and Mildred feel- 
ing piqued at her silence, pursued the theme 
remorselessly. 

" You are silent ! you do not answer ! but 
perhaps, after all, you do not care — perhaps it is 
nothing to you that you are leaving us for ever." 

" Not care ! " Maude answered, almost indig- 
nantly; ** Mildred, Mildred, you will never in 
this life know how much I do care, how much 
it costs to leave you. Do not say it again, 
dearest," she added, in a more gentle tone ; " I 
know you do not mean it in earnest ; but do 
not say it again, for it wounds me more than I 
can tell you." 

Mildred slipt her hand like a repentant child 
into that of Maude's, saying through her tears — 

" Forgive me, Maude. I did not want to hurt 
you. I know you do care, as much perhaps, 
not more certainly, for that would be impossible, 
than I do. Oh, I am so sorry that I have been 
unkind," she added, as she saw that Maude's 
eyes were full of tears ; " the last day too, al- 
most the last moment that we shall ever be 
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really alone together ! How could I be so 
cruel ! " 

Maude sat down beside the weeping girl, and 
caressed and soothed her as she had done 
many a time before during the few preceding 
months ; but finding that Mildred continued to 
sob bitterly, she took at last another tone, and 
said decidedly — 

" Mildred, this must not be. You will make 
yourself ill again with all this fretting. O my 
sister, my sister ! — let us be sisters indeed, and 
bear with me if I speak the truth. This sorrow 
of yours is growing selfish ; it makes you forget 
others. Think of your father — think of all he 
has endured this last two years. If you grieve 
so because I leave you, think what his anguish 
must have been all this time over the child who 
left him, not for God's sake, but for man's ; left 
him to bring down disgrace upon his old age ! 
Dearest Mildred, believe me, you will find your 
best, your only real consolation in your loving 
endeavours to comfort him. Be to him hence- 
forth all that Ettie might have been and was 
not ; light to his eyes — joy to his heart — help 
in trouble — healing and balm in every sorrow. 
This is your duty. God has marked out your 
path so clearly that there can be neither doubt 
or hesitation in the matter. It is your duty, and 
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it only depends on yourself to make it your joy 
as well" 

"Yes," said Mildred, still however sobbing 
violently; "yes, Maude. I know you are in 
the right about it. I have thought of all that 
already ; but then you know how shy I am," 
she added, with that childlike clinging to her 
friend, which we have noticed already as a weak- 
ness in her temperament " And I have seen so 
little of him, and am so completely a stranger to 
all his ways, that I hardly know how to set 
about it And there is my stepmother, and all 
my young brothers and sisters, I cannot help 
feeling like a stranger among them all. And 
poor Ettie used to give no very pleasant accounts 
of their goings on in her letters." 

" Forget all that Ettie ever wrote upon the 
subject," Maude answered, almost sternly. " She 
was under the influence of passions which must 
have made her a very unfair interpreter of the 
thoughts and feelings of those around her. For- 
get all she ever said, and go to your new home 
with a fixed resolution to be a true friend to 
your father's wife, and a real elder sister (which 
is almost the same as being their mother) to her 
little ones. If you do this well, and honestly, and 
fully y you will soon find your own proper place in 
your father's house and your father's heart ; and 
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>rou will have the inexpressible joy besides of 
knowing that you are giving him just the kind 
of comfort which he needs, by making yourself, 
instead of a source of discord, a help and com- 
fort to the others, whom, after all, he is as much 
bound to love and care for as yourself. And 
now, dear Mildred, let us go, for the boys will 
be soon returning from their ride, and I have 
promised to give them an hour before dinner. 
The evening must be devoted to my father." 

She rose as she spoke, but just as she was 
moving on she paused to give one more glance 
at the scene she was about to leave. It was a 
farewell glance — farewell for ever, and nothing 
visible far or near escaped it. Broad ocean and 
tiny boat, hollow grot, and rough fantastic head- 
land, all were comprised in that long wistful 
glance ; and as she once more turned away, Mil- 
dred almost fancied that she sighed. If so, it was 
a sigh stifled well-nigh before it had risen to her 
lips ; and then she put her arm in Mildred's and 
walked resolutely on. Half an hour ago the 
latter might have pronounced her heartless, but 
something in their recent conversation had at 
last convinced her that if Maude was silent as 
to her present feelings, it was because their 
source lay too deep for words. 



CHAPTER II. 

A GOOD ten minutes' walk inland brought the 
two girls to the gates of Raglan, Maude 
Neville s beautiful home, and the home also, in 
some sort, of Mildred, who had dwelt there 
under the guardianship of Mr Neville, ever since 
her own parents had gone to India in the days 
of her earliest infancy. Through a double line 
of lime-trees, filling the air already with the per- 
fume of their honey-coloured, honey-breathing 
blossoms, they paced slowly towards the house, 
a handsome cut-stone building, standing upon a 
terrace, to which stone balustrades and grace- 
ful vases, and one or two well-chosen statues, 
gave a quaint and formal beauty, quite in 
character with the classic regularity of the 
mansion, and with the straight, long avenue by 
which it was approached. Underneath the 
terrace beds of bright-coloured flowers, let in 
like jewels into an enamel of soft green turf, 
formed a pleasant spot, half pleasure-ground 
half garden, in which to while away the summer 
hours ; a couple of fountains springing upwards 
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like sheaves of silver arrows, and then falling 
back to feed the reservoirs, in which gold and 
silver fishes were floating lazily, giving freshness 
and coolness to the air, even in the most op- 
pressive of the dog-days. Masses of evergreens, 
growing as evergreens seldom grow, save in 
Devonshire or Ireland, shut up the terrace at 
either end ; but in front it commanded a wide 
view of the park, with its forest trees and rocky 
glades, its patches of heather and russet fern, 
its herds of deer and its glimpses of the blue sea 
beyond, wherever a dip in the land or wrench 
in the rugged coast-line permitted the eye to 
wander so far. 

Maude and her companion had already reached 
the terrace, and they were lingering lovingly 
among its flowers, which seemed sweeter than 
ever in the soft air of evening, when the sound 
of horses' feet attracted their attention, and two 
boys, of the respective ages of twelve and seven- 
teen, came at a racing gallop up the avenue, 
evidently bent on a trial of pace between their 
respective steeds. 

The elder of the two was in front at first, but 

seeing his sister, he dropt behind, and jumping 

off" his horse, which galloped off* of its own 

accord towards the stables, went at once to join 

her. The younger boy, not being aware of this 

B 
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defection, continued his mad gallop a few yards 
farther ; then, for the first time perceiving that 
he was alone, he also checked his horse — checked 
it so suddenly as almost to throw it on its 
haunches, threw the reins to an old groom who 
was waiting to receive them, flung his cap in 
the air, and jumped off, shouting victory. 

'* I 've won ! I Ve won ! Beat Beeswing all 
to nothing, or Fred never would have given out ! 
I knew Brown Bess could do it if she were pro- 
perly rode. And she has, hasn't she now, 
James ? I Ve won, have not I ? " he continued, 
appealing eagerly to the groom. 

*' Well, I don't know about winning. Master 
Harry," said the old man, with the sort of half- 
respectful, half-surly familiarity of a long-tried 
and petted servant ; " but I do know that you 
will break your own neck, and ruin Brown Bess 
for life, if you halt her often in that there sudden 
fashion." 

" Nonsense, James ! Brown Bess knows my 
hand, or, at all events, she knows my ways, and 
I do believe would stop of her own accord, when 
I want her, if I never touched the reins at all. 
But acknowledge, at all events, old surly, that 
she has beaten Beeswing ! " 

"Indeed, Master Harry, then I will do no 
such thing! Beeswing was well on in front, 
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and would have licked you all to nothing if 
Master Neville had not stopped to speak to the 
young ladies/' 

" Oh, that 's it, is it ! " said the laughing boy. 
" Well, Fred is a deep one. Whenever he feels 
he is going to be beaten, he always manages to 
get off somehow ! Now, old fellow, take her off 
to the stable, will you, and walk her about a 
little, for Brown Bess is in a perfect lather ; and 
say what you like, she is the best horse and the 
fastest that we have in the stable." 

" Perhaps she is," said the old man, with a 
malicious smile ; '* but, for all that. Beeswing 
would have beat her hollow if Master Fred had 
not stopped her as he did just a moment ago." 

" Bother ! " said the boy, with a good-hu- 
moured laugh. " You only say that because Fred 
rides her, and Fred is your favourite, you know, 
of us two ; so all that he does is right of course." 

" My favourite ! Is he, though } " said James, 
taking the reins, with a very loving look at his 
young master, whose frank and joyous disposi- 
tion made him the pet and plaything of every 
servant in the household. " Well, you are 
pleased to say so ; but you know better than 
that by this time, Master Harry," the old groom 
continued, as he slowly led Brown Bess off to 
her stable. 
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" Well, maybe I do," said the boy, darting ofi 
towards the terrace ; and after giving his sister 
a very loving hug, he turned short round upon 
Fred, and repeated his cry of victory. *' You 
were beaten, Fred, you know you were. You 
never would have halted that way if you had not 
felt it was all up with you in the running." 

** No, Harry ; no, indeed," said Maude, inter- 
posing, "he was not beaten. Beeswing would 
have won if he had not pulled up to speak to 
us.^' 

" All very fine," said Harry ; *' but what I say 
is this — ^he never would have pulled up as he 
did if he had not felt certain he was going to 
be beaten in the end." 

" Have it your own way," said Alfred, 
gloomily. " I am sure I do not care which ol 
us won ; and for that matter, I would consent 
to be beaten every day of my life for a month 
to come if I could only prevail on Maude tc 
give up her mad scheme, or, at all events, tc 
put off going for a few months longer." 

"Do, Maude, do stay a little longer," cried 
the young boy, once more rushing up to his 
sister, and putting his arms around her neck. 
" Come now, there 's a good girl, do not be 
obstinate, but just jump up-stairs and unpack 
your trunk, and to-morrow at low tide we will 
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have another jolly race upon the sands, and you 
shall decide between us." 

Maude smiled a little at the nature of the 
reward which he held up to her for compliance, 
but there was a look of pain on her face as well, 
and the boy caught the expression, though he 
wrongly interpreted the source it sprung from. 

" There, I knew she was going to repent of 
her obstinacy. She won't go, at any rate not 
just yet. You won^t go, will you, dear Maude ? 
In the midst of our holidays, too, when we are 
all so jolly. Why can't you wait until after they 
are over ?" 

" Just for that very reason," whispered Maude, 
through her tears ; " you will be such a comfort, 
dearest Harry, to my father and mother when I 
am gone." 

" I knew well enough she wouldn't give it up," 
said Alfred, sullenly. " She was always as obsti- 
nate as a mule when she had a pious whimsey 
to execute. What does she care that she is our 
only grown-up sister, and that papa and mamma 
will be quite alone when she is gone !" 

'* Alfred, dear Alfred, do not say such hard 
things, I entreat you," said Maude, imploringly. 
"And, after all, I am not the only one ; Helen 
will be with them still." 

" Helen ! a brat only seven years old," he con- 
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temptuously retorted. " Much comfort they will 
find, forsooth, in her society! " and having disbur- 
thened his feelings by this philippic, he pulled 
his hat over his eyes, and walked off whistling, — 
always a sure sign with him of vexation and an- 
noyance beyond the power of words to relieve. 

Harry did not follow ; but keeping fast hold 
of Maude's hand, he turned to Mildred, saying, 
in his boyish, pleading way — " I say, Mildred, 
can't you make her stop ? perhaps she will hear 
reason from you, even if she won't take it from 
one of us." 

Mildred sighed, and shook her head, " I have 
done all I could, Harry ; but her heart is set 
upon the convent." 

"Bother the convent!" cried the boy, and 
letting go his sister's hand, he sat down on the 
terrace steps, and burst out into a hearty fit of 
crying. 

Feeling that all this was almost more than 
she could bear, Maude walked away, crying 
quietly, towards a bed of geraniums which she 
pretended to examine, while Agnes sat down 
by Harry, and did her best to comfort him. But 
her own tears fell thick and fast all the while, 
and a short hacking cough interrupted her so 
rften that, reduced at last to silence, she was fain 
to express her sympathy in dumb show, strok- 
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ing his fair, curly head, and laying her hand on 
his shoulder, as she had done many a time be- 
fore in his boyish troubles, when he was only a 
wee toddle in the nursery, and she, by right of 
her four additional years, regarded herself as old 
enough almost to be his mother. 

"I declare it/s a shame 1" cried the boy at 
last, almost rubbing out his eyes in his vigorous 
attempts to re-assert his manhood by a more 
dignified demeanour. '' 'Tis a shame ; so it is ! 
Here am I blubbering like a great baby, and no 
good in it whatever ; for Fred was right enough, 
though there was no use in saying it so crossly. 
Maude always was obstinate when she had one 
of her religious whimsey whamseys in her 
head" 

" Only obstinate when she thought she was in 
the right," answered Mildred, too true a friend 
to allow even the privileged Harry to fling a 
stone at her beloved Maude. 

"Right! right!" cried the boy, impatiently. 
" I am sure I don't see the right of it, and never 
did. How- can papa let her take herself off in 
that way } I wish the convent were burnt down, 
so I do ; and if I only had the chance, I would 
make a bonfire of it to-morrow 1 " 

Mildred was coughing too violently to answer, 
and before she could do so, a voice from the 
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open window of the drawing-room cried out 
anxiously, — 

" Mildred 1 Mildred! what are you doing 
sitting out there upon the grass at this time of 
night ? Come in at once, my dear child, or you 
will catch your death of cold." 

" There 's your father, by George !" cried 
Harry, jumping up, and giving one last dig to 
his eyes in hopes of rubbing out all traces of 
tears. ** Go in, Mildred, go in ; and, I say, 
Mildred, don't tell them I was crying, for if Fred 
got hold of the story he would tell it at school, 
and I should be chaffed into saw-dust for the 
next six months. Go in at once, will you ? or 
your father will be out here, and catch me with 
my red eyes.'* 

In order to avoid such a misfortune, he 
trotted off down the avenue, and Mildred, on her 
part, prepared to return to the house. On the 
terrace steps, however, she met her father. Major 
Grey, coming out to seek her, as Harry had 
predicted. He was a tall, handsome man, with 
the look and unmistakable bearing of a soldier-; 
and though not yet much over forty, his dark hair 
was streaked, and even more than streaked, with 
gray, and there was a look of abiding sadness on 
his brow, a note of sadness even in his voice 
which at once suggested the idea of some great 
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sorrow having fallen on his existence, and 
changed him in a moment into comparative 
old age* He himself never touched upon the 
subject, yet you could not have been ten miputes 
in his company, even in his gayest moods, 
without feeling instinctively that all the joy and 
freshness of life had gone out of him for ever. 

** My dear child," he continued, in accents of 
almost piteous tenderness, *' how can you be so 
foolish, after all the cautions the doctor gave you 
too ? There," he added, as, in spite of her best 
efforts to smother it, she was compelled to cough 
again, "there you have caught a fresh cold, 
and you will be ill and laid up to-morrow." 

'' Dear papa, I did not forget," said Mildred, 
gently ; " but poor Harry is so fretted that I 
could not help staying to comfort him ; and I 
have not got a fresh cold ; it is only because I 
was crying too, and that always makes me 
cough," 

"I wish you would not cry then, my dear 
Mildred," remonstrated the poor Major, "for 
such a hacking cough as that must do injury 
in the long run to the lungs." 

•* I will not, if I can help it, dear papa ; but 
you know Maude is going to-morrow, and she 
has been a sister to me all my life, so that just 
now it is not easy to prevent it" 
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Major Grey winced a little at the word 
*' sister;" and catching the sudden look of pain 
upon his brow, Mildred put her arms round his 
neck, and whispered fondly, " Forgive me, papa, 
I did not intend it — I ought not to have said 
that/' 

** And why not, my child ?" he asked, tryii^ 
to steady his voice, and to speak with indiffer- 
ence. "Why not, since it is only the truth? 
Come in now, and lie down on the sofa, like a 
good child, until you get rid of that cough.** 

" Thank you, papa ; but I think I would 
rather go up-stairs and have a good rest on the 
bed until dinner-time. If I stayed down in the 
drawing-room I could not help talking, and my 
cough would never subside." 

" Go then, my child, and remember," he 
added, drawing her towards him, and kissing 
her forehead tenderly, " remember to take good 
care of yourself for my sake, Mildred. You are 
the only one left me of your mother's children, 
and dear as the little ones are at home, they never 
can be to me what you and — and" — ; but un- 
able to utter the name of his lost child, he broke 
down with a smothered sigh. Mildred gave 
him one more silent kiss, and then slowly 
ascended the great staircase which led to her 
own room. 
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^ Major Grey waited until she was fairly out of 
sight, and then returned to the terrace to recover 
his self-possession, but seeing Maude still linger- 
ing in the flower-garden, he made a strong effort 
over himself, and went down to join her. She 
was watching or seeming to watch the gold and 
. silver fish chasing each other through the water, 
and never perceived his approach until he was 
j. actually at her side. Then she looked up, and 
touched by the paleness of his face and its 
harassed look, put her hand into his, as if she 
had been his daughter, and said gently — 

'•Dear Major Grey, you are fretting, I am 
afraid, about Mildred." 

" Does she often look as ill as she does to- 
day ?" the poor father asked abruptly, and in a 
voice hoarse with smothered feeling. 

" No, indeed," Maude eagerly replied ; " on 
the contrary, she was looking better and stronger 
a week ago than she did all last summer. Mamma 
was remarking it only yesterday just before you 
came. But to-day, I am afraid it is my fault, 
for she has been crying about my going away, 
and it is that which makes her look so much 
worse than usual." 

Major Grey shook his head doubtfully. "I 
believe for my own part that she is in the first 
stage of a decline," he muttered, rather speaking 
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to himself than addressing Maude. " Her poor 
mother began just like that* 

"Oh no, indeed," cried Maude, eagerly ; ''you 
must not think so, for the doctor says her lungs 
are quite sound, and that she only requires a 
warm climate for a year or two to put her all to 
rights again ; and now that your new regiment 
is sent to Malta, and you will be able to give 
her that, you will see she will get quite strong. 
I hope it at all events, even more than I can 
say, as niuch for your sake as for hers," she 
added in a low voice, and with that delicate 
appreciation of the feelings of others which 
made one of her greatest charms, "for it must be 
a cruel anxiety to you, and you have had so 
many sorrows already, Major Grey." 

" There are worse sorrows for a father's heart 
than the death of a beloved child," said Major 
Grey, moved by an impulse for which he could 
not account to touch upon a forbidden subject; 
"and dear as Mildred is to me already, and 
dearer still as she is likely to become, now that 
she will make one of my own home circle, yet 
I declare to you, Maude, that, knowing her as I 
do to be innocent still, and ripe for heaven, I 
would lay her gladly in her grave to-morrow, so 
only that by the sacrifice I could ensure the salva- 
tion of her sister — my lost, my erring Henrietta !" 
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It was the first time Maude had ever heard 
him breathe that name, busy though she knew 
his heart ever was with the image of his missing 
daughter ; and there was such a look of intense 
misery in his face as he did so, that, for a mo- 
ment or more, she did not attempt to reply. 
But with the sound of the name, a longing 
seized her to comfort the poor father who had 
uttered it so hopelessly ; and feeling that, in 
order to do so effectually, she must induce him 
to say more, she ventured at last to ask — 

" Have you, then, no clue — no hope, of find- 
ing her ? '* 

''None," he answered; *'none, excepting by 
a miracle." 

Maude paused again. The light in her eyes 
grew deeper ; and the expression of joy which, 
a moment before, had been almost extinguished, 
suddenly welled up in them, as from a fountain. 
She fixed them on the poor father's face ; and 
taking his hand affectionately in both her own, 
said, in accents which, in spite of his previous 
convictions, rekindled the hope that had nearly 
expired in his heart — 

" And that miracle — why should not the 
Good Shepherd work it, Major Grey? And 
He will ! He will ! Be certain that He will ! 
Oh, believe me, it was not without a motive — 
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it was not merely as a pretty tale to arrest our 
attention, that He described Himself so often as 
one seeking the lost sheep in the desert. Yes, 
yes ; He is searching for Ettie even now, and 
some day, sooner or later, He will find her, and 
bring her back, if not to the arms of her earthly 
father, at all events to that higher and holier 
Father whose children we all are, and whose 
home is heaven I " 

"Perhaps, — \i you pray for her," Major Grey 
answered, struck by the beautiful expression of 
hope which deepened and deepened in Maude's 
dark eyes, until her whole face seemed radiant 
with that look of joy, — "perhaps, if you pray. 
I have prayed until I am weary, and I have 
heard nothing of or from her yet ; nay, for 
aught I know to the contrary, she may be dead. 
And it seems likely ienough," he added, in a 
still more moody tone ; " for how could she — 
proud and high-spirited as she ever was — ^how 
could she survive the disgrace she has brought, 
by her own act, upon her head ? " 

" Dead ! " said Maude. " Oh no, no ! She is 
not dead, and you must not grieve yourself by 
thinking so. Had such been the case, you must, 
in the common course of events, have heard of 
it long ago." 

" Well, I suppose so," he replied, hope almost 
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. wiled back into his bosom by the tone of quiet 
assurance with which Maude expressed her opi- 
nion. ** I suppose he — or some one or other," he 
added, correcting himself, ''would have conde- 

, scended to let me know, Maude," he added, 
suddenly, and with a great effort to speak out, 
** I have long wanted to speak to you on this 

, subject, but I have not had the courage. I want 
you to pray for my poor lost one ; not to pray 
as you would for any other sinner, but as if she 
were your sister, with the whole strength of the 
strong, loving soul with which God has blest 
you. True, she is no relative, and you never 
even saw her ; but she is the sister of Mildred, 
who loves you so tenderly ; and she will soon 
have another and a stronger claim upon you, 
when you become a member of that Order which 
is dedicated to the reformation of those who are 
— (O my God t my God ! that I should have 
such a thing to say of my own child !) — what 
she is now." 

** Dear Major Grey," said Maude, now fairly 
weeping, in sympathy with the poor father's 
anguish, "believe me, I need no urging in the 

[ matter. I have prayed for her — do pray for 
her, as earnestly as if she were indeed my sister; 
and I pray for her, moreover, not languidly, or 
like one almost despairing of being heard, but 
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with a strong, earnest hope, which becomes al- 
most certainty as I pray, that one day or other 
she will come back to you of her own accord, 
and that, in the greatness and sanctity of her 
repentance then, you will find ample consolation 
for all the tears which she costs you now." 

Major Grey took Maude's hand eagerly and 
affectionately in his own. 

" Promise me, then," he said, in a tone it 
would have been a harder heart than Maude's 
that could have resisted, — ** promise me to pray 
for her at all times and seasons, but more espe- 
cially to-night — to-night, when you kneel for 
the last time before the altar where you have 
prayed since childhood ; the altar where, for 
the first time, you were fed and nourished with 
the bread of life ; the altar, from whence the 
holy inspiration to dedicate yourself entirely to 
the service of the Good Shepherd first descended 
on your soul. Surely, if ever He listens to your 
voice, it will be this night, when, for His dear 
sake, you are making the sacrifice of all that 
life has to offer of best and most precious to 
your heart Promise me, therefore, that you 
will not close your eyes in sleep to-night, before 
you have made an especial memento for my 
unhappy child. Ask of the Good Shepherd 
that, erring as she is. He may not suffer her to 
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go too far — that His eyes may still watch her 
through the desert, His voice call pitifully upon 
her. His feet go after her, His sacred arms raise 
her up, and bring her, wounded and disfigured, 
as, alas ! sin has left her, back to His fold ; and 
back also, if it be His blessed will, to me, her 
unhappy, broken-hearted father. What matter 
if the world scoff at her and flout her ? She is 
still my child ; and so only that she comes back 
to me sorrowful and repentant, she will, if pos- 
sible, be more my child than ever — dearer than 
ever, and more precious, for her very degrada- 
tion, to my heart. Pray, therefore, pray, dear 
Maude ; promise me you will pray." 

" I will — I promise that I will," Maude said, 
through her tears. And then, feeling fairly un- 
able to utter another word, she walked slowly 
back to the terrace steps, where her father was 
waiting to receive her. 



CHAPTER III. 

Major Grey and Maude's father Mr Neville, 
had been friends, brothers in feeling, if not in real- 
ity (for there was no blood-relationship between 
them), nearly all their lives. As boys they had 
been at the same school, as youths they had 
finished their education at the same college, as 
young men they had chosen the same profession, 
and had become attached to the same regiment 
when they joined the service. 

The only difference between them, in the lat- 
ter respect, was the motive which had dictated 
their election ; Major Grey being driven to it by 
the necessities of his position, Mr Neville merely 
adopting it for a time as the indulgence of a 
young man's whim. As the descendant of an 
ancient but impoverished family, the former, in 
fact, had no choice left him but to fight his way 
to honour and independence, as best he could ; 
while the latter, the only son of a wealthy father, 
though with less perhaps of noble blood in his 
veins than his college chum, had merely taken 
the army as an occupation for his first years of 
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dleness after leaving college, resigning it directly 
)n his marriage, in order to settle down to the 
juiet duties of a country life. 

The difference in their worldly means had 
made no difference in their friendship, or rather, 
3n Mr Neville's side at least, it had strengthened 
it by the effect of contrast In his generous, 
earnest heart, he had always a sort of unavowed 
compunction for the fact that he could command 
all the luxuries of life, while the man he loved 
best in the world had to toil for almost the 
bare necessities of his position. He would will- 
ingly have shared his purse with him, as if he 
had been really a brother, if Major Grey would 
have accepted of the offer. All that he could do, 
he did, however. Money Major Grey would not 
receive — rank he earned for himself in the dis- 
tant lands to which his duty as a soldier called 
him ; but once, at least, in the first years of his 
married life, Mr Neville found an opportunity of 
being of essential service to his friend, and that 
in a way in which the latter could without any 
damage to his pride accept his aid. 

Two years after his marriage, which took place 
about the same time as Mr Neville's, Major Grey 
found himself obliged to accompany his regiment 
to India. His young wife refused to be separated 
frojn her husband, the only obstacle to her wishqs 
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being their little Mildred, who was not quite a 
twelve-month old, and had shown symptoms of 
great delicacy from her very birth. The climate 
of India was well known to be so fatal to the 
strongest European-bom children, that Major 
Grey hesitated about taking her with him ; but, if 
she remained in England, he felt that her mother 
must perforce remain as well ; and as at once a 
father and a husband, he was perplexed between 
opposing duties. In this dilemma his friend 
stepped in to aid him ; and Major Grey thank- 
fully accepted of his offer and that of his wife, to 
take charge of his young, delicate child, during 
the absence of her own parents from the country. 

It was a cruel separation both to father and 
mother, but the latter felt it to be her chief duty 
as well as pleasure to remain with her husband ; 
and she knew, moreover, that she could reckon 
safely on such a tender, loving heart as Mrs 
Neville's for the comfort and happiness of her 
child. 

She parted from her therefore — willingly, i» 
one sense of the word ; but yet in sorrow and in 
tears — parted from her, as it proved, for ever in 
this world ; for she had scarcely arrived in India, 
ere she died in giving birth to a second daugh- 
ter, the Henrietta who, at the moment when our 
tale commences, had inflicted such grief and 
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anguish on her surviving parent The training 
of the two children, thus motherless from the 
cradle, was as different, as the circumstances and 
influences by which that cradle was surrounded. 
Mr and Mrs Neville fulfilled, and more than 
fulfilled, their promise of parentage to the eldest 
of the two. Her gentle and loving disposition 
made the matter easy ; and they gave her from 
the beginning, and almost without an effort, a 
love so closely resembling that which they felt 
for their own first-born Maude, that she never 
could be said to have missed the affection of a 
parent In her childish mind they were father 
and mother to her, as much as if they had been 
so in reality ; their sons were her brothers ; and 
Maude, until the birth of Helen, long years 
after, was dear and precious as an only sister. 

The two girls were never separate from the 
day when the baby Mildred was brought as a 
permanent resident to Raglan. They shared 
the same nursery in childhood, the same studies 
and amusements as life went on — no accom- 
plishment or advantage which Mr Neville's 
wealth enabled him to procure for his own 
daughter being denied to her companion ; and 
all this was done with so little display or at- 
tempt at parade, that for a long time the two 
girls really believed themselves to be sisters. 
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It was only when they began to puzzle them- 
selves about the difference in their family name, 
that they discovered the truth, a truth which cost 
them bitter tears, the first really bitter tears they 
had ever shed ; for, with a father so true and large- 
hearted as Mr Neville, and a mother like Mrs 
Neville, who, if not quite so wise, was even more 
impulsively affectionate in manner, they had 
passed their lives in the beautiful retreat of 
Raglan, with as much or rather more of joy, 
and as little or less of sadness, than often unfor- 
tunately is the lot of childhood. 

The differences of character, which we have 
already noticed, rather added to than detracted 
from their mutual affection. Early delicacy 
of health had increased the timid tendencies 
of Mildred's disposition ; and she retreated 
from notice, whenever it was possible, leaving 
the first place in everything to her adopted 
^sister. This love of solitude had caused the 
young Nevilles in play to style her the little 
nun ; and the sobriquet having been adopted 
by the rest of the family, she came gradually 
to look forward to religion as her ultimate 
destination, an opinion shared in a great 
measure by all who had the superintendence 
of her girlhood. Maude, on the contrary, 
was . full of health and spirits, and with more 
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childish faults than Mildred in her character, she 
possessed far more energy to overcome them. 

People said of her, and said wrongly (as they 
usually do in such cases), that she would never 
be a nun, being evidently destined to take a high 
position in the world ; and her mother willingly 
accepting of this dictum, began early to look for- 
ward to her making a brilliant marriage. 

But as Maude advanced towards womanhood, 
her character toned down, and she began to ask 
herself for what end life had been given to her, 
and to realise something of the demands which 
that end might make hereafter on her conscience 
in the choice of a state of life. Then, all at once, 
she announced her resolution to enter a con- 
vent; and Mildred almost at the same time 
arrived at a settled conviction that God had ap- 
pointed her to the post which Maude was resign- 
ing, and that she was destined to serve Him in 
the world. Bitterly as Mr Neville felt the early 
parting with his child, which would be involved 
in his consent to her vocation, he was too 
thoroughly a Catholic in every nerve and fibre 
of his being to dream even of putting an em- 
bargo on her wishes, merely stipulating that 
she should give them a trial of a few more 
months at home, in order to make sure that 
they came from God. Mrs Neville, however, 
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feebler in character, and at the same time more 
worldly, was not equally compliant ; and even 
now, on the eve of their separation, though con- 
science, and that trust in her husband which had 
been the guiding-star of her married life, sealed 
her lips, her heart rebelled against the decree, 
and in her hidden thoughts, to which God alone 
could penetrate, she still obstinately refused to 
make the sacrifice of her child. 

The history of Henrietta, Major Grey's second 
daughter, was a sad one — sad, even in its com- 
mencement, by the death of her mother, and 
sadder still in its close. In his pitiful anxiety to be 
mother as well as father to his mptherless babe, 
Major Grey had unconsciously overshot the mark, 
and Ettie was spoilt by over-indulgence, even be- 
fore she had left her cradle. Lovely as a babe, 
lovely as a child, lovelier still as a young girl, 
she grew up, not only the spoilt darling of her 
father's heart, but of every creature who came 
within the spell of her attractions. It was not 
her beauty only which drew all eyes and hearts 
towards her. Nature had showered her choicest 
gifts upon her. All that she did was well done: 
there was a grace in every movement, a spell in 
every word ; and she possessed, besides the 
dangerous art of keeping all her best qualities 
on the surface^ that of wrapping her less amiable 
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ositions in a veil of mystery, impenetrable 
/^ery one who had not seen her in her own 
e. With a heart naturally loving and affec- 
ite, and a character intended by nature for 
er things, she thus grew up passionate, 
il, vain, and self-centred, pursuing her own 
es and gratifications with an ardour which 
e her utterly reckless of their consequences 
*r to others or herself. At fourteen, she 
introduced into society ; and it is not won- 
Lil that in India, where youth and beauty 
30 rare, she was at once erected into an idol, 
re whom all were expected to bow down and 
ship. 

er father had not calculated on this, and he 
I began to tremble for the result. Unable, 
I his military duties, to watch over her con- 
ally, he thought he could best provide a 
?dy by giving her a companion, whose right 
^ell as duty it would be to be always at her 
For this purpose, far more than for his 
sake, he, after sixteen years of widowhood, 
e a second marriage. His choice proved a 
)y one for himself, but it utterly failed in 
object he had had principally in view. Hen- 
a was furious at finding herself supplanted 
sr father's house; and the fact that her step- 
der was still a young woman, considerably 
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increased her indignation. Major Grey had 
quite calculated the other way. He had fan- 
cied — (poor man, he little knew the wa3nvard 
heart of the child he worshipped) — ^he had fan- 
cied that the youth of his second wife would 
make her a more acceptable companion to Ettie, 
and yet the latter fastened at once upon that 
fact as her principal offence. Had Mrs Grey 
been older, she said to herself and to her confi- 
dants, she could have resigned herself not 
unwillingly to the infliction. But to have to 
yield the first place to a girl not quite ten years 
older than herself — a stupid and an ugly girl, 
moreover, according to Ettie*s opinion — thai 
was a degradation to which she could not and 
would not stoop. 

Poor father ! unhappy daughter ! Had Major 
Grey married an old woman, Ettie would pro- 
bably have bemoaned the fate which bound her 
as a slave to wisdom and gray hairs. If his wife 
had been beautiful, she would have been j ealous of 
her ; and if witty, there would have been a never- 
ceasing war of intellect between them. So true 
it is, that content must be the offpsring of our 
own individual dispositions ; and that no efforts 
of others, however well-meant and well-directed, 
can implant it, against our consent, in our souls ! 
^ The young stepmother did all she could. She 
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, in fact, drawn at first towards Ettie, as 
3t people were at the outset ; but she was 
t by sueh undisguised symptoms of aversion 
I contempt, that she soon drew back, and her 
unded feelings, deepening at last into bitter- 
s and resentment, vented themselves occa- 
lally in a passionate retort. A stormy scene 
3 sure to follow such an outbreak, and this 
3 just what Ettie wanted; for in the war of 
rds, she was certain of being victorious. Her 
fled adversary soon retreated to the nursery, 
ere, in loving contemplation of her first-born 
De, she easily enough consoled herself for the 
pertinence and insubordination of her step- 
jghter. In this, at all events, she was happier 
in her husband; for when she came forth, 
:h red eyes, that had evidently been weeping, 
1 Ettie, on the contrary, presented herself with 
ghtened colour and triumphant smiles, he had 
I double misery of feeling that the two beings 
most loved in the world were at open enmity 
:h each other ; and that the very means by 
ich he had hoped to secure the happiness of 
child and her preservation from danger, had, 
.nks to her own uncontrollable passions, become 
mare and a temptation to her, urging her to 
inge more deeply than ever, in order to escape 
m home miseries, into the vortex of the world. 
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Matters were in this state, and Mrs Grey had 
just given birth to her second child, when Major 
Grey's regiment returned to England. It was a 
change for the worse for Ettie. Accustomed 
all her life to the luxuries and indolent ease of 
India, she found herself suddenly transplanted 
to a garrison town, the smoky atmosphere and 
dreary walls of which were all but insupportable 
to eyes accustomed to the sunshine and brilliant 
climate of the east ; while her father's small 
fortune, and the demands which an increasing 
family made upon it, rendered all compensation 
in the shape of pleasure or amusement well-nigh 
impossible. 

Cut off from everything that had hitherto 
made life endurable, she took refuge, at home in 
bitter taunts and quarrels with her stepmother; 
abroad, in the indulgence of an insatiable vanity, 
which seemed the only pleasure still left within 
her grasp. Her poor father accompanied her 
wherever she went, for she positively declined 
the escort — or, as she termed it, the espionage 
— of her stepmother. But even his vigilance, 
anxiously and unceasingly as he watched over 
her, was insufficient to guide her safely through 
the perils she was so wilfully incurring ; and the 
end came at last. 

One day, while still resident at Raglan, Mil- 
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Ired received a telegram from her stepmother, 
mploring her to come home at once, as her 
ather was in a state of distraction almost bor- 
dering on frenzy. Ettie had disappeared the 
day before, and no tidings had as yet reached 
them of her destination. 

Mildred at once obeyed the summons. It 
was her first visit to her stepmother ; her father 
she had seen two or three times at Raglan, 
since his return from India. He had then been 
a hale, handsome man, hardly older in appear- 
ance, as Mr Neville joyously declared, than when 
he had left England some twenty years before ; 
and now, Mildred found him a broken-hearted 
man, gray-haired, and bowed down, by shame 
and sorrow, into premature old age. To her 
anxious and agonised inquiries, he could only 
say that Ettie had been very ill-tempered the 
day before she left, and there had been a stormy 
scene in consequence between her and her step- 
mother, to whom she had been more than usu- 
ally insolent and sarcastic. In the evening, he had 
accompanied her to a ball, where her exquisite 
beauty and brilliant spirits had made her the 
object of universal admiration. On their return 
home, however, her spirits had suddenly flagged, 
her eyes had filled with tears as she was bid- 
ding him good night ; and just as she reached 
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the drawing-room door, she had turned back, 
flung her arms round his neck, and burst into 
tears. Hailing this sudden change as a symptom 
of repentance, he had expressed a hope that on 
the morrow she would seek a reconciliation with 
her stepmother ; but at the very sound of that 
name, Ettie gathered herself proudly up, and 
rushed from the room. When he tapped at her 
door a few minutes afterwards, she refused to 
admit him, and the next morning she was 
gone. 

" But with whom ? " 

An old Indian admirer of Ettie's had appeared 
in the town a few weeks before, and the wretched 
father soon succeeded in convincing himself that 
the two had gone off together. There was no 
hope of a marriage. The man was a confirmed 
profligate ; and though the Major watched the 
papers for some time, he never in reality deceived 
himself as to the nature of the case, or the ab- 
solute ruin of his unhappy child. 

Mildred nursed her father affectionately 
through the sharp illness in which all this grief 
and misery resulted, and then she in turn be- 
came so ill herself, that he was glad to send her 
back to Raglan to the care of her almost 
mother, Mrs Neville. There, in the long hours 
which Maude spent in Mildred's darkened cham- 
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>er, she learned the sad story of poor Ettie, 
nd it flashed like a revelation on her souL 
The year of probation required by her father 
tad nearly run its course ; but as yet no par- 
icular convent had marked itself out to her 
aind as her ultimate destination. She had 
leld herself ready to go to any that her 
lirector might appoint, but with a knowledge 
)f Ettie's fall a new idea came — the glorious 
dea of reparation. She would set her life 
igainst Ettie's life — her soul against Ettie's soul 
—her days of toil and penance against Ettie's 
iays of unruly pleasure — and in order to do 
:his more effectively, she would enter the Order 
rf the Good Shepherd, where women, folded in 
peace and innocence themselves, lift up heart 
md hand in prayer for their fallen sisters, and 
win them by their charity and careful training, 
aot merely to repentance, but in many more 
cases than the world imagines, to lives of sanctity 
and heroic penance. 

Mrs Neville was almost beside herself at this 
new caprice, as she scrupled not to call it, of her 
daughter. She could not understand the apo- 
stolic nature of the work or the apostolic spirit 
in which the nuns of the Good Shepherd under- 
take it. Moreover, like many other people, she 
had a false idea that religious and penitentjB 
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were mixed up together in a kind of indiscrimi- 
nate association, very derogatory to the dignity 
of the former ; and it took endless letters of 
explanation, and days and weeks of needless 
worry, before she allowed herself to be convinced 
of the absolute separation which exists for all 
purposes, save those of supervision and instruc- 
tion, between the nuns as a religious community, 
and the penitents they have undertaken to re- 
form. Mr Neville, on the contrary, seized upon 
the idea at once. He had a shrewd notion that 
Ettie was the original source of the inspiration, 
and he not only consented directly to Maude's 
choice of a convent, but everywhere and upon 
all occasions explicitly declared that if any- 
thing could add to his joy in giving a child to 
God, it would be the fact of her election to that 
especial office of her Divine Spouse which He had 
shadowed out to His followers in the parable of 
the Good Shepherd. With all his generosity, 
however, he loved his child devotedly, and the 
last evening of her life at home was a bitter trial 
to his heart. In fact, he felt it more, and Maude 
herself felt it more, than any of those who had 
made the most outcry about it. Mrs Neville 
cried herself to sleep behind a newspaper in her 
after-dinner easy-chair. Mildred, in pursuance 
of her good resolutions of the morning, occupied 
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erself assiduously about her father, and in the 
irident comfort which her presence gave him, 
>und some solace at least for her approaching 
sparation from her beloved Maude. Fred took 
sfuge in a game of billiards, which he compelled 
larry, still red-eyed and tearful, to undertake ; 
.nd while this was going on in the house, Mr 
leville paced slowly up and down the terrace 
irith his daughter. He said but little ; for his 
leart was too full for words, but in the little that 
le did say, he was faithful to his trust, avoiding 
.11 that might increase the sorrow which he knew 
srell enough, in spite of her outward calm, was 
msy in Maude's bosom ; and it was only in the 
ntensity of his embrace, as he bade her ** good 
light," that she came to understand how com- 
pletely he realised the fact of its being a good 
light for the last time at home. With a heart 
Jtill throbbing from the pressure of those loving 
irms, she went to her room, and feeling utterly 
incapable of repose, threw the window open and 
looked out All was calm and silent, and not a 
breath of wind was stirring. Below, on the ter- 
race, the air had been laden and almost oppresr 
sive with the odour of syringes and lilacs from 
the pleasure-grounds ; but here, in her own room, 
which looked directly towards the coast, it came 

to her with that wild scent of ocean on it, which 

D 
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is so peculiarly refreshing to the w< 
Only a single star was out as yet, 
solitary jewel on the brow of night, bi 
was already up, marking long lines <^i 
the sea, and rising, even as Maude 
higher and higher, until she hung sut 
a lamp of chastest silver, mid-way in 
Then she paused, or seemed to 
earth and ocean, as if by magic, w< 
flooded in her light Maude could hat 
at that moment, one by one, the lit 
fishing-boats which lay far off upon 
waters, as motionless as if no hui 
were there to guide them — no hui 
intent upon their midnight toil, beatii 
within them. The clock struck first 
then half-past, and still Maude h 
lingered, feeling that she was looking 
ing for the last time there. The 
Who has ever uttered those words, 
key-note of all human sorrow, and not 
thing of sadness steal over him as he did 
in trifles they bring a shadow with th| 
when they are linked to the great evenl 
— ^the last look at a beloved face — the last^ 
of a pleasant home — ^then even the brat 
most stoical among us are fain to u1 
through tears. They were ringing in Hj 
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ears even then ; and all the voices of her be- 
loved home seemed whispering them to her souL 
It was the last time the soft summer air^ with 
its breath of flowers and of newly-budded trees, 
would visit her through that casement — the last 
time, the murmur of the waters, as they lapped 
quietly on the beach below, would come like a 
dream of music to her ears — ^the last time, earth 
and sea, in all their moon-lighted loveliness, 
would appeal to her senses, as if entreating 
her to remain. And soon, dearer and sadder 
voices still, seemed to mingle in the strain — 
voices from her own hearth and home — ^voices 
of the poor around, whom she had loved so well, 
and who had so well repaid her affection by 
their gratitude — of the parents, so dear, and so 
proudly fond of her — of the young brothers, who 
worshipped her as brothers will worship a fair 
elder sister— of Mildred, the companion of her 
girlhood — and last, but certainly not least pre- 
cious of them all, of the little one up-stairs, 
whom (herself almost a child) she had held, 
proud and happy in her young importance, at 
the baptismal font, promising to God and her 
own soul to love and cherish it, as if, instead of 
a baby sister bom to her parents when she her- 
self was verging upon womanhood, it had been 
actually a daughter of her own* 
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In one sense of the word she might really be 
said to have been with them all that night for 
the last time, for never again would she mingle 
or be mingled with them in the everyday happy 
incidents of home 1 

Love them as well or better, that she could 
do — serve them as well or better, that also she 
could and would do, since her new life of prayer 
and penance would surely draw down choicer 
blessings on their dear heads, than any her own 
personal presence could have procured them; but 
never again, as she felt most keenly, would she 
be to them as she had hitherto always been — ^the 
centre of the circle, the prompter of its mirth, 
the soother of its sorrows, the one to whom each 
turned instinctively for sympathy and guidance 
in the small trials and troubles inevitable even 
in the happiest of home lives. 

All this for her was oven She had cheered and 
counselled, petted and advised her beloved ones 
for the last time in her own home and theirs 
that night, and henceforth they would have to 
seek some other heart, less loving perhaps and 
faithful than she felt hers to be, wherein to 
deposit their hopes and fears. 

Maude did not turn away from these thoughts 
as if there had been danger in them. Tears 
flowed softly and quietly from her eyes as she 
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istened to them, but she listened still, for to her 
hey were neither a snare nor a temptation. How 
:ould they be ? when in the midst of those beau- 
iful, earthly voices, came another voice, more 
)ea;utiful and tender still, that voice which, up- 
wards of eighteen hundred years before, had 
avished Mary's soul to ecstasy, in her humble 
lome at Nazareth, and which has ever since 
Deen whispering its ineffable invitations to chaste 
souls, saying to each, as it said to the Agneses 
ind Cecilias of the early church — as it was say- 
ing even in that hour to Maude — 

" Hear, daughter, and see, and incline thine 
ear, and forget thy people, and thy father's house; 
and the King shall rejoice in thy beauty I " 

Deeper and deeper, softer and softer still, the 
music of that loving voice sank into her soul, 
— deeper and deeper, softer and sweeter still — 
penetrating to the inmost recesses of her being, 
steeping all her senses in delight, and binding 
body as well as soul in a speechless ecstasy of 
joy. Deeper and deeper, softer and sweeter 
still — ^tears fell from her eyes, no longer slowly, 
but in showers, as she listened to it. Deeper and 
deeper, softer and sweeter still — human joys 
and human sorrows fadifig away beneath its spell 
until their gradually receding voices died out at 
last in the distance. 
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Then a silence that could be almost felt 
seemed to settle on her soul ; she bowed her head 
slowly — ^bowed it lower and lower yet, as if in 
literal obedience to that loving invitation, lower 
and lower yet, until like another St John, it 
seemed resting on His bosom : and albeit her lips 
never moved, and she could not have spoken, if 
she would, who shall say her heart did not in 
that hour respond to His, by pronouncing, con- 
sciously or unconsciously to itself, the vow which 
bound her to her Divine Spouse for ever? 

Even at that moment, and as if some hidden 
spring had been touched within her soul, Ettie, 
and her promise to Ettie's father, flashed upon 
her recollection. She rose at once — for during 
this long communing with God and her own 
soul, she had sunk upon her knees — and still 
looking and moving like one in a dream of joy, 
lighted a taper and left the room. Down the 
great staircase she went with noiseless footfall, 
and through the hall, and along the long stone 
corridor leading to the chapel, never staying or 
faltering in her course until she found herself 
kneeling before the tabernacle, and face to face 
with that God who had chosen her so especially 
for His own that night ! 

Say not she was ungrateful or unmindful of 
the greatness of the graces just received, if in- 
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stead of a Magnificat of praise, the first words 
that burst from her lips was a petition and 
oi prayer ! The prayer was not for herself ; the 
petition was unselfish. She prayed for the 
loved and lost ; she prayed for Henrietta : and 
no song of gratitude she could have uttered 
vvould have made such sweet music in His ears, 
as that prayer for a sinner's soul. 

She prayed, moreover, as He loves that we 
should ever pray ; she prayed without doubt or 
fear. Was He not longing to forgive ? did not 
His Father's heart yearn for the wilful child who 
had flung herself so recklessly from His arms ? 
were not His feet employed even then (Good 
Shepherd as He was and is) in tracking the lost 
lamb through the desert, waiting and wearying 
for the moment when He could bear her back 
safely to the fold ? 

Maude knew and felt all this, and therefore 
she^ prayed without doubt or fear. True ! an im- 
penetrable mystery hung over Henrietta's fate, 
and those who loved her best knew not where 
or with whom she was, or whether she was 
sorrowful over sin or sinning still ; but did not 
He possess that very knowledge which they 
lacked, and were not those eyes which she felt 
looking down so tenderly upon her, gazing like- 
wise on the poor child for whom she prayed ? 
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Space was nought to Him who fills all space 
— or distance^ to Him whose arm reaches from 
firmament to firmament, making them to laugh 
with joy beneath His touch. Therefore, albeit 
she and Henrietta seemed far enough apart to 
human eyes, she knew that, all the same, they 
were together and close together in His sight ; 
and this impression grew and strengthened in her 
soul, until, feeling as if the poor girl she prayed 
for was indeed actually at her side, waiting with a 
beating heart for a glance of love from His eye— 
a word of pardon from His lips, she besought 
Him, as she never besought Him for herself— 
she entreated — she implored — she ventured even 
with a holy boldness to bid Him not delay, but to 
speak to the sinner's soul that night — that very 
night when she herself was leaving all she loved 
on earth for Him ; to speak to her that night, 
wherever she might be or with whom, whether 
still in the reckless gaiety of sin, or the terrible 
reaction of despair — to speak to her soul as He 
alone could speak ; to urge, to insist, to compel 
her, even in her own despite, to listen to His 
voice, and to return with Him to the fold from 
whence she had so miserably wandered. For 
the first time in her life she made a bargain with 
her Lord ; for the first time in her life she set a 
price upon her vocation, calling it a sacrifice ; 
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she did not fear that He would reproach 
vith it She knew His sacred heart — that 
ig, tender heart, which is ever seeking for an 
se even to forgive ; and when she rose at 
from her knees, it was with as firm a con- 
on that her conditions had been accepted, 
her bargain ratified, as if Henrietta had 
red the chapel in her bodily existence at 
very moment, and announced with her own 
ler repentance and her return to virtue. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the same fair summer evening, and almost 
at the same hour that Maude was looking her 
last farewell look to the blue sea and winding 
coast-line of her native province, the poor girl— 
the Ettie for whom she afterwards so fervently 
prayed that night — was seated, sad and alone, 
with a dying child laid helplessly on her lap, 
in the wretched garret of a wretched lodging- 
house, situated in one of the poorest and most 
crowded of the streets of London. 

Her history since her flight from her father's 
house, is soon told. It was one, alas ! which 
sin and the inconstancy of the human heart has 
made so common, that the only real wonder 
would have been its ending in any other fashion : 
a brief interval of pleasure and gratified vanity, 
then indifference, then neglect, and finally deser- 
tion. She could trace the change distinctly from 
day to day, back to the very hour in which she 
had laid her new-born baby in his arms, and 
claimed his promise — the old, old promise, so 
often made in such cases, and so often broken — 
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ti would have reinstated her, as far as might 
1 the opinion of the world, the promise of a 
ardy marriage. A dark frown had instantly 
id on his brow, and he left the room without 
ing a syllable in reply. Next morning he 
rted, as he told her, on a visit to a friend ; 
hough he returned after a few days in better 
Dur, his absence became from that time both 
ent and more prolonged. At first he would 
)pear only for a week, but the week soon 

into a month, and many more than that 
low elapsed since she had seen him or even 
I of him. She had written to him at his 
the only address of his with which she was 
minted, until she was sick at heart with hope 
red ; but the answer never came. The little 
y she had by her at his departure was soon 
nded ; and she had been obliged to pawn, 
ler jewels, and then every article of dress 
ly value in her wardrobe, retreating, at the 

time, week after week, into poorer and yet 
\r lodgings (always, however, taking care to 
lint him with the place to which she had 
ved), until she had been glad at last to find 
ciporary shelter in the miserable garret in 
1 our story finds her. 

was a room of the type usually found in 
abodes : a rickety table and a broken chair, 
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a wooden bedstead with a patched quilt and 
worn-out blanket under it, a cracked water-jug 
and basin, standing, for lack of a better resting- 
place, on the floor in a comer of the room, being 
its only furniture. The atmosphere was close and 
heavy. No sweet visitings of spring, no balmy 
breathing of young flowers, ever came to freshen 
it ; even the foggy air of the city was effectually 
excluded, the window-sash being too old and 
rotten to admit of being thrown open, and the 
landlady having, in order to prevent any such 
reckless attempt on the part of a stifled lodger, 
carefully fastened it down with a large nail, which I 
rendered the case hopeless, even to the most 
superficial of observers. And the room was dark 
as well as close, for the window-paries were of 
thick green glass, so blackened and begrimed with 
dirt and cobwebs, that the bright sun of May, 
which even in that narrowstreetwas shining freely 
on the outer world, took the semblance of a dingy 
twilight, as it fought its way through them into the 
gloomy chamber. Six months ago, Ettie would 
have recoiled in disgust and terror from such a 
residence ; now she hardly seemed to see or feel 
its destitution, as she sat there watching every 
movement of her sick child. Her dress had once 
been both fashionable and rich, now it hung 
limp and stain-spotted from her graceful but 
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attenuated form ; her hair, so brightly golden as 
o look as if sunshinewere entangled in its meshes^ 
WIS drawn back carelessly from her temples, dis- 
rlosing the large blue veins throbbing feverishly 
>eneath ; and while one hand supported her 
>aby's head, the other (save when she raised 
t to smooth, with a useless care, the crumpled 
robes of her dying little one) hung in an attitude 
Df utter hopelessness at her side. For dying 
the child too evidently was. Grief and misery 
had long ago dried up the source of life in its 
mother's bosom ; and she had thus endured the 
slow agony of seeing her once beautiful boy 
dwindle hopelessly away, pining for the nourish- 
ment she could not give, and unable to take that 
which she offered in its stead, until that very even- 
ing, when the shadow of death fell actually upon 
it, and it lay, ashy-white and motionless, more 
like a waxen image than a living child, upon her 
knee. In the midst of her woe and destitution, 
Ettie still wore a ring of some slight value on 
her finger. She had kept it to the last with 
jealous care, because it had been his first gift ; 
and she had still hoped against hope that she 
might one day see him and remind him of the 
promise by which it had been accompanied, 
when he placed it almost as solemnly as if it had 
been a bridal gift upon her finger. That very 
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afternoon, however, upon her landlady pressing 
her for rent, she had come to the unwilling conclu- 
sion that she must part with it also ; and she was 
actually going out to do so, when her baby had 
been seized by a sudden spasm — ^the precursor so 
evidently of comingdeath — that, not daring either 
to leave it or to bring it with her, she had sat 
there watching it ever since. The hapless giri 
had called no one to her assistance, for she 
knew too well, by past experience, that with a 
three weeks' rent yet unpaid, those who would 
answer her summons would be far more likely 
to add to her trouble than to relieve it So 
there she had sat alone, through the long hot 
hours of that weary afternoon ; the face of her 
child growing whiter and whiter in the fading 
twilight, and her own face keeping tone and 
measure with it, until it would have been hard 
to have decided which were the whiter or more 
death-like looking of the two. At last there 
was a footstep on the creaking stairs, and almost 
immediately afterwards the door opened, Ettie 
sprang up, but when she saw who it was who 
had unclosed it, she sat down again. What, 
indeed, could she hope or look for from this 
woman, who only a few hours before had told 
her she must pay up or leave ; and who would 
not even consider the child's dying state as a 
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reason for delay ? The first words the intruder 
uttered certainly justified this estimate of her 
<diaracter. 

*' I say, young woman, have you been sitting 
bere idle all this summer day, instead of doing 
as I bid you ? Remember what I said this 
morning, and what I mean to hold to, moreover : 
that as sure as ever there is a God in Heaven, 
you '11 have to tramp it to-night, if you do not 
pay me at least half of that there rent that has 
been owing me these three weeks," 

But Ettie made no answer. A convulsive 
twitching had just then come over the features 
of her child, and she was so occupied in watch- 
ing it — so absorbed in the nameless dread of 
what might be coming next, that she either 
forgot her visitor altogether, or could give no 
heed to her ravings. Vexed at this silence, which 
she took for contempt, the woman stumped up 
to her and laid a hand upon her shoulder. Then 
Ettie looked up imploringly. Misery had tamed 
her, and forgetting all she had already suffered 
from the intruder, feeling, perhaps, also, that 
nothing in the form of woman could be cruel in 
the presence of a dying child ; or anxious, even 
at the risk of a rough answer, to be reassured as 
to its danger, she said piteously, fixing her eyes 
onqs more on the little white face gasping for 
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breath on her knee, "Oh, do have pity, and 
look at my poor child. I 'm afraid, I 'm afraid "- 
she repeated, hesitating even then to give utte^ 
ance to the terrible fear which oppressed her. 
Then suddenly altering the phrase, she added in 
a faltering tone, " Do you think it really is 
dying ? " The woman laid a finger on the child's 
forehead ; and Ettie could not help shrinking, as 
if the rough touch must needs bring death along 
with it. 

"What be you shivering that way for ?" said the 
woman, angrily. "Do you think I will throttle 
it ? Not but what it would be a good job for 
you if I did, for you 'd get along a deal better 
without it. But I ain't a murderess, not I ; so 
you must just wait for another spasm or two, 
and then" 

But the savage speech was left unfinisheA 
Ettie's angry eyes flashed full upon her, and for 
a moment she was cowed into silence. Only for 
a moment, however; the next, she had found 
her tongue again, but not daring to wound Ettie 
this time through her child, she consoled herself 
by a more personal attack on her unhappy lodger 
than she had ever ventured on before. 

" Come, come ! none of your fine airs with 
me, young missus. Do you think I don't know 
well enough what you are, for all your fine pre- 



) 
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ences of being a lady ? Lady, indeed ! fine 
ady ! as has been three weeks living on me, and 
lever let me see a sixpence of her money all 
hat time ! But 1 11 see it now — ^that's flat ; or 
dse, dead or alive, you and your baby tramp 
mt of this by nightfall" 

Henrietta glanced at the ring on her finger. 
* It was not for want of means," she said, in 
I low voice ; " but the child was so ill To- 
norrow, I hope it will be better, and then" 

" To-morrow, it will be dead," the woman 
•esponded, savagely. " But I '11 have no more 
:o-morrows — I Ve had enough of them ; and I 
>romised my husband that, before he came back 
x)-night, you should either have paid or left 
5o, now, you are free to choose.^' 

A knock at the door interrupted her, and a 
little girl entered with a letter. The woman 
pounced eagerly upon it It was addressed to 
Ettie; and her landlady began already to repent 
of her previous harshness. 

The letter was a large one, evidently con- 
taining something. What if it were money? 
What if Ettie really had friends, able and will- 
ing to assist her ? A current of human kind- 
ness seemed to flow suddenly in upon her, as 
she asked herself these questions ; and then 

came another. How was she to make Ettie 

£ 
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forget the last bitter words she had uttered in 
her frenzy ? She would try, at all events, she 
thought ; and not to lose time, began at once, 
in a tone which she meant to be coaxing, but 
which, to Ettie's ears, was simply more repul- 
sive than her previous violence — 

" Deary me ! now, see here, if this bean't a 
letter for you ! Didn't I tell you it was no use 
fretting when, sure enough, you had friends well 
enough to do in the world to help you? I 
wouldn't wonder now if they had sent you a 
good, big, bouncing banknote, that will let you I 
live like a lady, as no doubt you be (though I 
said the other thing in my tantrum), for ever 
so long. Open it — do, and see ; there 's a dear," 
she added, laying it on the baby's frock, by way 
of attracting Ettie's attention to it 

But Ettie could not forget, nor was she a per- 
son to be easily cajoled ; so she only pushed 
aside the letter, as if it hurt the child, and said, 
coldly, "Leave the room at once, will you?" 
and finding she was not instantly obeyed, she 
added, firmly, ** I will not open that letter until 
you are down-stairs ; and I will tear it to pieces, 
moreover, if you remain here much longer." 

The woman looked and felt furious, but the 
bare idea that Ettie might at that moment 
be the possessor of a hundred pounds put a 
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ridle on her tongue, and instead of the " hoity 
3ity ! " with which, under other circum- 
tances, she would probably have received her 
Ddger's commands, she retreated to the door, 
aying, almost quietly, at least for her, as she 
lid so — 

" Well, now, remember you are under no 
ort of obligation to leave. It was not from ill- 
idll that I said what I did say ; but I live by 
ny rooms, and can't afford to give them for 
laught. If you can pay — ^why, then, stop as 
ong as you like ; and the fact is, I M rather 
lave a quiet body like you, than a pack, per- 
laps, of noisy children, screaming night and day 
)verhead. So, remember you need not go, un- 
ess you choose to ; and you 'd best not, more- 
)ver, for a move in the night air would finish 
hat there child of yours at once ; and who 
oiows but what, by keeping quiet now, it may 
3ick up again between this and morning ? " 

Ettie waved her hand impatiently, and the 
ivoman hastily retired ; but she put in her head 
jnce more, to add, "Remember what I say, 
aow — ^them as pay may always stay ; and that's 
ivhat I call rhyme and reason both," she con- 
:luded, as she closed the door with a bang, and 
:humped heavily down the stairs. 

Ettie breathed more freely after her depar- 
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ture. She was alone at last — alone with her 
dying baby ; and with that letter, which she fdt 
instinctively to contain her fate. 

Was it a sentence of life or death ? Was it 
to recall, or to cast her off for ever ? One more 
look at her babe, and unable to endure the sus- 
pense any longer, she tore the missive open. 
A banknote, wrapt in a small printed paper, 
fell out of the envelope as she did so ; but of 
writing, there was not a line. With trembling 
fingers and throbbing heart, she twisted the en- 
velope round and round, and inside and out 
again, in order to make certain of this fact 
Then, nearly mad with anguish, she turned for 
information to the printed paper. It was merely 
an announcement of his marriage with some 
high-born damsel, and of his departure, the week 
before, for India. 

Ettie read, or seemed to read, it over and over 
again, as if she had a difficulty in taking in its 
entire meaning, a look of white despair, terrible 
to behold, settling all the while upon her features. 
It was true, then ! He had actually abandoned 
her, and she was alone — ^alone with her dying 
child ; and to-morrow, it also would be dead 
and far away, and she would be absolutely and 
altogether alone in the world. Oh, the misery 
of that word, ** alone," at any time ! but the four- 
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fold misery, when it is the direct consequence 
of sin ! Ettie felt it penetrating into the very 
marrow of her being, and though her lips never 
moved, her soul seemed to cry out, "Alone, 
alone ! and utterly alone ! " until, unable to bear 
the strain upon it any longer, a heavy stupor 
fell upon her, and for a few brief moments, she 
ceased even to be conscious of her misery. 

A short sharp cry roused her from this blessed 
stupor. The child had begun to struggle again, 
andf carrying it to the window, she saw, by the 
dim light of evening, that the moment, so long 
dreaded, was come at last. Another, and 
another struggle. Nothing but the mother's 
heart within her could have given her strength 
to hold it in that awful hour, or to look upon 
its agony. Then came a fainter convulsion — a 
gray shadow settled upon the little face ; the 
eyes opened, as if to gaze once more upon its 
mother, the only creature faithful to it to the 
last ; then they closed — closed quietly, the long 
lashes falling like a silken fringe upon the 
cheeks ; the little form grew stiff and rigid, and 
for a moment she thought that it was gone. 
But, no; it stirred again. Was that a smile 
which settled on its lips ? If so, it was the last. 
Once more it stirred, then it suddenly stretched 
itself full length, and the poor mother bowed 
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her head upon its face. This time, she knew 
that all was over, and that her child was dead, 
indeed ! 

Thus for a long time she remained, seemingly 
unconscious, but not so really. Every incident 
of the last two years seemed branding itself, 
like red-hot iron, on her brain — ^the long wooing 
of the man who had so basely left her, the 
senseless joy, the bitter anguish ; his deser- 
tion, the cruelty of her landlady, the death 
of her child — every item was counted over; 
and proudly resolved not to owe even a 
night's shelter to the woman who had in- 
sulted the dying agonies of her little one, she 
at last rose to leave the chamber. As she 
did so, the banknote, which had all this time 
been lying unnoticed on the floor, caught her 
eye. She picked it up, and tore it, without even 
looking at the amount, — ^tore it into a thousand 
pieces. Afterwards, she remembered the rent 
" No matter," she thought, *' this ring will pay 
for it — it is useless now.*' 

Then she turned to her dead child, and 
straightened its little limbs; and even, with a 
terrible courage, passed her hand over its face, 
to make sure that the eyes were closed. But 
she did not kiss it — she did not even shed a tear. 
Her feelings had been wound up to such a pitch, 
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that it almost seemed as if their very intensity 
had extinguished them, and there was no ten- 
derness in her sorrow. But cold and well-nigh 
petrified as she was externally, fierce and con- 
tending passions were raging all the while like 
a fever in her soul, giving her a momentary 
power of action, without which she would pro- 
bably have lain down then and there, and died 
by the side of her dead babe. With a stony 
calmness, more terrible than any outbreak of 
anguish could have been, she looked round the 
room for something in which to conceal her 
dead child from the living eyes she was about 
to encounter in the streets. A shawl, hanging 
on the back of her chair, was the only thing 
left in the room likely to answer her purpose. 
She took it, threw it round her shoulders and 
over her head, wrapt the child carefully in its 
folds, and then, deliberately descending the 
staircase, entered a room on the ground-floor, 
where she was certain, at that hour, of finding 
her landlady. A candle was already burning 
on the table, and the light fell full on her face 
as she entered. 

" Good God ! what is the matter ? '' cried the 
woman, startled out of her usual indifference ; 
for the expression of Ettie's face was, in truth, 
terrible to behold. 
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" Tm going," she said, quietly. *' I have no 

money" The woman was just beginning to 

exclaim violently, when she took off her ring, 
and jflung it on the table. '* Take that," she 
added, " it will pay your rent three times over ;" 
and before the woman could find a voice to 
answer, she had left the room, opened the 
house-door, and passed out, friendless, penniless, 
and, but for the dead child in her arms, utterly 
alone, into the dark street beyond. 



CHAPTER V. 

[irough the street she went — straight on, 
pausing or looking back ; why should she? 
^less and penniless, all streets were alike 
, and, therefore, she went straight on. 
ining soon began to wear away, twilight to 
n into night, and lamps to twinkle, at first 
lere and there, as if set a-glow by accident, 
K>n in long continuous double rows of light, 
ing out the principal streets of London in 
>f living fire — and still she went straight on. 
lad unconsdously turned her steps west- 
on leaving her late lodgings; and after 
ing that direction for a little while, the 
ire-seeking portion of the London world 
to show itself Carriages rolled past the 
led girl, filled with fashionable-looking 
nd women, richly-dressed — some for dinner 
s, some for the opera, but all evidently bent 
nity or pleasure, and thinking little and 
: less for the madness and misery lurking 
vhere, like a hidden cancer, even in the 
t and most luxurious quarters of the city. 
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through which their ultimate destination led 
them. 

Foot passengers came also singly or in busy 
groups ; many of them and of both sexes with 
faces and expressions which a very little while 
before would have filled Ettie with fear and 
loathing, but whom she now suffered, almost 
without heeding it, to push her rudely off the 
footpath. Men of a better class were likewise 
there — ^some on their way to their suburban 
homes, after a day of patient toil in office or 
in warehouse ; others, sedate and comfortable- 
looking citizens, come out with their wives and 
daughters to breathe the fresh air of evening, 
and others again, in still greater number, younger 
and more excitable-looking parties, hurrying, 
each with the inevitable cigar, red and glowing 
beneath his mustache, to theatres and clubs. 
No one looked at Ettie as they passed her ; no 
one heeded her. No one dreamed that the child 
she carried, wrapt so carefully in her shawl, was 
a dead child — a dead child, and her only one. 
Two or three, perhaps, out of the hundreds 
thronging every street she entered, might have 
peered at her curiously through the darkness, 
and wondered at the stony gaze of the blue 
eyes that met their glances in return ; but no 
one guessed, no one dreamed of the desperate 
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thought surging at that moment in her brain — 
the dark desperate thought of self-destruction 
vhich, with that outwardly calm demeanour and 
swift, decided step, she was hurrying to accom- 
plish — no one knew, or, perhaps, even if they 
had known, no one would have cared ! She 
reached the Serpentine at last. AH that terrible 
evening its dark waters had been sounding in 
her ears, calling her, as she deemed, to seek rest 
beneath them ; and now that she was actually 
beside them, she laid her child on the ground, 
and leaning over the parapet of the bridge gazed 
steadily into the black depths below. Thus, for 
a few moments she remained, her soul battling 
unconsciously between the desperate desire for 
suicide which had seized upon it, and that in- 
stinctive dread of death, which is in us all, and 
which at the very moment it was at her option, 
made her flesh creep with sudden fear. She 
turned and looked at her child, then again, but 
more irresolutely, at the water ; but the tempter 
was close at hand, and he was not going to let 
her thus easily escape him. As she stood there 
and hesitated, the memory of all she had seen 
and felt that night on her road hither rose like 
an evil vision to her mind's eye. The splendid 
carriages, the bright faces in them, the flowery 
wreaths, the jewels, the very perfumes which 
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hung, she knew, about their garments and in 
their hair, seemed to float out upon the dark air 
towards her, and to flout her in her misery. What 
were they doing at that moment ? Feasting 
perhaps, or dancing ; jesting merrily, or indulg- 
ii^g> by way of contrast, in the luxury of a mimic 
woe, administered lightly and pleasantly to their 
senses in the sweet strains and gorgeous scenery 
of some favourite opera ; and she — she who had 
once belonged to that brilliant circle — whose 
place had been among them, who had been 
perhaps one of the brightest and most envied of 
them all — she was actually there — on that dreary 
spot, in that dark night — alone, worse than alone 
— a dead baby at her feet — an outcast — a 
beggar — and alone ! Oh, if they could but see her 
then ! How every tongue would wag, how every 
finger would be pointed at her, how even those 
who set up for being compassionate would over- 
whelm her with a contemptuous pity, more 
insulting and difficult to bear than the open 
sneers and sarcasms of the crowd. No ! there 
was no hope for her — no way left — no course 
but to bury her name and her shame in the dark 
tide below — to go hence at once, and so to let 
the world forget that she had ever existed, a 
bright atom in its sunshine ! 

The clock struck twelve. Maude was praying 
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at that very moment, praying that prayer which 

her heart-broken father had entreated from her 

as a spiritual alms for his lost child. Maude 

prayed, her whole soul in her prayer, and 

Ettie prepared the while, in the calm of utter 

desperation, to put an end to her existence. She 

took off her shawl, lest its heavy folds should 

impede her movements. As she did so, her long, 

entangled hair fell down her shoulders, and over 

her face and eyes, so as almost to blind her. 

Putting it quietly back behind her ears, she 

looked cautiously around. No one saw her, so 

she deemed ; only God's eye was upon her, but of 

that she never thought : and stooping down, she 

tool^ up her dead child. One moment more, and 

she would have been over the parapet ; but just 

as she was about to make the fatal spring, a hand 

was laid heavily on her shoulder. She started 

violently, for she had been certain she was alone ; 

a4id so till a minute or two previously she had 

been, but not then. A poor Irish woman, a 

laundress, crossing the Park half an hour before 

with some work she had been ordered to deliver 

that night, had seen her lingering near the 

bridge, and feeling a presentiment of mischief, 

had returned as soon as she could to the spot. 

Not daring, however, to tax Ettie openly with 

her intended crime, she had lingered behind a 
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group of trees until, convinced by the girl's last 
movement that there was no time to lose, she 
darted forward, and laying her hand, as we have 
described, upon her arm, said in a voice which 
she tried to make seem indifferent and even 
cheerful, — 

" Come, come, my girl, what are you doing 
at this time of night out here alone ? Sure, it 's no 
hour for an honest woman to be abroad; and, let 
alone the dacency of the thing, you'll catch your 
very death, you will, among the damp fogs of 
that dirty wather. So, go home, alannah, do, 
if not for your own sake, for the sake of the 
purthy little baby that you're suckling at the 
breast, and that will be none the better, Tm 
thinking, for this tramp out in the moonshine 



to-morrow.'^ 



During the first part of this speech Ettie had 
struggled violently, though in utter silence, to 
free herself from her captor's grasp, but at the 
mention of her child, she suddenly stood still, 
and breaking out into a wild laugh, exclaimed, 
— '* Child! woman, I have no child ! Do you not 
see that it is dead ? And I was just going to bury 
it out yonder," she added in a softer voice, 
pointing at the same time in the direction of the 
water, — " yonder, where no one will disturb it — 
or me — ^when you interrupted me." 
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"Bother !" said the woman, wisely relaxing 
her grasp on Ettie's arm, as soon as she found 
she had brought her to a parley, " bother ! sure, 
that 's no place to bury a Christian child in, as 
yours is, I suppose ! " 

" Christian ! " said Ettie, as if some long-for- 
gotten idea had been suddenly represented to her 
mind; '*yes! yes! it is Christian! I did not for- 
get that — ^it was baptized — it is happy — ^will be 
happy perhaps, even though its wretched mother 
is ^n hell!" 

** Now, will you be quiet, acushla," said the 
woman, with good-natured vehemence: "sure, 
it 's not to hell you are going now at all at all, 
or ever will, plaise God, while that there blessed 
babe is praying for you in Heaven." 

" Praying for me ! praying for me ! '' Ettie re- 
torted, with another of her wild, terrible laughs ; 
"woman, if it had lived it would have cursed its 
mother." 

'* Thank God, then, that He has taken it where 
it will pray for her instead," said the woman, in 
a tone which awed Ettie in spite of herself. She 
sat down irresolutely on the grass ; and the 
woman seeing her advantage, went on more and 
more boldly. " Come, now; sure, it's worse sittin' 
nor standin' in this damp, cowld spot ; so get 
up out of that, will you now — there 's a darlint ; 
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and come with me to my little place instead; 
and when you have had a good warmin' by the 
fire and a screechin' hot cup of tay, you'll foi^et 
all these dark thoughts that are troubling you 
just now." 

" Go with you," said Ettie, bitterly, "go home 
with you. Don't you know then what I am ? a 
wretch — an outcast — ^that no decent woman 
would be seen talking to by daylight." 

" Poor lamb ! " said the woman, in a tone of 
real feeling ; *' and maybe afther all, them as 
would be the readiest to turn up their noses, 
have been no better themselves in their own 
time ; but Catherine O'Brien is none of that 
sort, any ways, and good raison why ! So, 
come along with me, acushla, and never fear bat 
what we '11 give you a good bed to-night and a 
hearty welcome ; and to-morrow we will see 
about puttin' that darlint little angel into a 
Christian burying-ground, instead of the slime 
and filth of those nasty wathers, where you would, 
both of you, have been this very mi nit, if the 
blessed Mother of God, her own dear self, hadn't 
put it into my head to go home this way, as if 
it was for no other purpose than to stop you." 

Catherine O'Brien's graphic description of the 
lower depths of the Serpentine made Ettie shud- 
der ; and for the first time she began to realise in 
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good earnest the physical horrors of the fate she 
had so madly sought for herself. Something, 
moreover, there was in the woman's tone of 
thought, common and rude as was the language 
in which it was conveyed, which went like a 
strain of long-forgotten music to her heart, 
softening despair into sorrow, and making sorrow 
itself more endurable, by the consciousness that 
it was no longer lonely. Pride and despair, no 
doubt, still smouldered below, but the first wild, 
passionate anguish of her soul had passed away, 
and it was with only a very faint show of reluct- 
ance indeed, that she' suffered the good Samari- 
tan by whom she had been so fortunately en- 
countered, to lift her from the ground and lead 
her by the hand, as if she had been a child, out 
of the Park and far away from the dark tempta- 
tion of those murky waters. 

For some time neither of them spoke again. 
Ettie was silent from sheer exhaustion, — and 
Catherine, because she was praying, with all the 
fervour of her honest Irish heart, for the poor 
creature whom she had rescued so happily from 
the terrible here and hereafter of a suicide's fate. 
After they had left the Park they passed through 
street after street, until Catherine paused at last 
before a poor but respectable-looking house with 
a shop on the ground-floor, and a board purport-. 
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ing that washing was done inside, suspended 
over the entrance. 

The door was already open, and a man standing 
on the threshold, evidently on the watch for some 
one. Making a sign to him to be silent, Catherine 
glided past him into the house, and still leading 
Ettie by the hand, entered a room behind the 
shop, where a blazing fire and a kettle singing 
on the hearth announced the speedy appearance 
of that scalding cup of " tay," which she had pro- 
mised to her visitor. But the warm atmosphere 
of the room, and, perhaps also, the contrast be- 
tween the homely comfort of the scene before 
her, and the cold and darkness she had left out- 
side, proved too much for the exhausted girl ; 
and without uttering a word or cry, she fell down, 
speechless and apparently lifeless, on the floor. 

** Who in Christ's name is this, and what has 
kept you out so late ? " asked the man, rushing 
into the room at the sound of Ettie's fall. 

"Whisht ! now — whisht! will you, Jim," said 
the woman. " I'll tell you all about it by and 
by; but just help me first to lift her up, for 
she 's smothering like, down there on the flure. 
May the Lord be marciful to her, and spare her 
to the repenting of her sin." 

Jim evidently considered his wife as an autho- 
rity to be implicitly obeyed, for without uttering 
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another word, he took up Ettie from the floor, 

and carrying her into an inner room, laid her 

gently on the bed. Before Catherine attempted, 

however, to revive her, she took the child from 

the convulsive grasp in which its poor mother, 

insensible as she was, still held it, and carried it, 

for closer examination, to the fire in the outer 

room. But it needed not a second glance to 

convince her that it must have been dead some 

hours ; so, quietly dislodging her own baby from 

its cradle, she laid the dead one in its place, and 

having, in a few pithy words, explained all the 

circumstances of the case to her husband, she 

returned to wait on Ettie. 

Under her judicious management, the poor 
girl soon revived, fortunately, however, without 
recovering sufficient consciousness to make any 
inquiries about her child. Catherine forced her to 
swallow a few drops of the hot "tay," which Jim 
had by that time succeeded in concocting; and 
had the comfort almost immediately afterwards 
of seeing her drop off into a slumber, so evidently 
of complete exhaustion, that it was more than 
probable it would last until morning. 

It was the best thing she knew that could 
have happened to her patient ; and greatly re- 
lieved on her account, she joined her husband 
and children in the outer room, leaving her guest 
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in undisputed possession of the only sleeping- 
chamber the family possessed. 

When Ettie awoke, late next day, her first 
thought was of her child, and she put out her hand 
to seek it. The absence of the little creature 
that used to lie so softly and quietly nestling on 
her bosom, soon recalled the events of the day 
before to her recollection, and sitting up in the 
bed, she covered her face with both her handsi 
and uttered a sharp cry of sorrow. 

Catherine, who had been waiting in the outer 
chamber, instantly appeared, and gently and ten- 
derly introducing the subject of the dead child, 
explained the arrangements she had already 
made for its burial that day. Ettie listened for 
some time in passive silence, without asking 
questions, or seeming even to'be interested in the 
business ; and in hopes of rousing her from this 
state of torpor, Catherine at last lifted the child 
out of the cradle and laid it on the bed beside 
her. Ettie took it in her arms ; the cold and 
stony look on her poor, pale face gradually 
softened into an expression of more human 
sorrow, and bowing her head upon the dead 
child, she burst into tears. Such tears Catherine 
knew would prove her best restorative ; and m 
order that she might indulge in them without 
restraint, she onqe more left her to herselL 
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When she looked in again in an hour's time, she 
found that Ettie had carefully washed and 
dressed her child, and laid it at a little distance 
beside her on the bed. ** That 's right^ alannah," 
said the kind woman, encouragingly. ** Sure, it 
was God's will to take it, and wasn't it His own 
to do what He liked with ? I Ve always heard 
tell, moreover, that He loves the young flowers 
best of any ; and that was a darlint, bright-faced, 
little blossom,, sure enough," she added, look- 
ing tenderly at the little waxen image in which 
all the mother's beauty was repeated like a 
miniature. "Adarlint,bright-faced,little blossom ! 
and why shouldn't He take it if He wanted it 
for Himself? It's happy enough now, I'll 
warrant, in the court of Heaven ; so, kiss it once 
more, acushla, and then let me take it away ; and 
don't be fretting the heart out of you afther it, 
for, sure, is it not an angel in Heaven ? And what 
would it have been — ^what would the best of us 
be,** she added, fearing with instinctive delicacy 
lest her first words might have seemed like an 
allusion to Ettie's sin, '' what would the best 
of us be in this sorrowful, sinful worrld, if we 
had no hope of Heaven to cheer us on the 

way?" 

Grief and exhaustion had made Ettie subr 
missive. After one niore passionate embrace she 
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suffered Catherine to take away the child ; and 
soon sobbed herself off to sleep again. 

She had risen, however, and completed her 
simple toilet by the time her hostess had re- 
turned from the funeral ; and the latter then suc- 
ceeded in inducing her to come to the outer 
room and warm herself at the fire, while she 
herself went on with her daily labour at the 
wash-tub. 

For an hour or more Ettie sat watching her, 
mute and motionless as a statue, with large tears 
rolling occasionally down her face ; but at last 
she broke the silence, and said abruptly — 

"There was a man here last night, wasn't 
there } Was it your husband, or are you a 
widow 'i " 

**A widow! Lord forbid," said Catherine, 
emphatically. " What would me and the chil- 
dher do without the good man to the fore ? " 

** Where is he, then ?" asked Ettie. ** I have 
not seen him or heard him about all day." 

** Sure, it *s at his work he has been since 
daylight," returned Catherine; "but it'll not 
be for long," she added, suddenly hoping that 
Ettie wanted to consult him about her position. 
** It '11 not be for long, for he always comes in 
at six o'clock for his tay." 

Ettie rose hurriedly, and began arranging her 
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shawl, as well as she could, over her head and 
shoulders. 

" What is it, alannah ? What ails you now ? " 
asked Catherine, fearing that the scene of the 
night before was about to be renewed. " Sure, 
if it 's Jim you are wanting, he '11 be here in a 
jiffy ; and it 's no good going to look for him 
either, for myself doesn't know rightly which of 
them new streets he is working in to-day." 

** Seek him "i I do not want to seek him," said 
Ettie, shortly and rudely ; " I want to miss him." 

" Ah ! and why would you now ?'' said Cathe- 
rine. " Why wouldn't you see him } Sure, he 's 
as tender-hearted as a chicken, and as good and 
honest a man, besides, as ever a woman had the 
luck of for a husband for herself, or a father for 
her childher." 

" Woman, have you then forgotten ? " cried 
Ettie, wildly ; " or didn't I tell you last night ? 
What honest man would like to see me an in- 
mate of his home t " 

A strange expression passed over Catherine's 
bright face. There seemed to be a momentary 
struggle in her mind ; then putting her baby, 
which she had begun to nurse, back again into 
its cradle, and ascertaining at a glance that none 
of her elder children were in the room, she drew 
Ettie almost by main force' back to her seat, and 
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knelt down beside her, saying — "Listen to me, 
acushla; and don't betalkin'that way, asifyouwar 
the only sinner in the worrld. Don't you know 
that the best of us is liable to fall when the devil 
puts temptation in our way, and we not heeding ? 
Listen now, for I am going to tell you something 
that I never told a mortal creature yet, except 
the priest and my own husband, whom I wouldn't 
have deceived on no account — not even if it had 
prevented him from marrying me. It's not 
what a woman likes to do — accusing of herself, 
to another woman," she added, after another 
pause, during which Ettie looked and listened 
in breathless and puzzled amazement; "and 
you may be sartain sure I wouldn't be doing it 
to you now if I didn't feel that your very soul 
is depending, maybe, upon the first step you 
take afther leaving this room. I wasn't always 
what I am now — a happy wife and mother, 
earning bread honestly and cheerfully for them 
as God has given me to look afther, and well 
spoken of, moreover I will say it, for all it 
may seem proud like, by them as knows me the 
longest I wasn't always that ; for I was, before 
I came across my Jim — I was," she continued, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, " what you say 
that you are now — and worse, too, a thousand 
times, my lambie — for I know by your looks 
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suid ways that sin is not likely to sit as easy on 
you as it did on me, God help me, in those bad 
times. Bad times, sure enough," she added. 
Vehemently, ** for I was just as bad as ever I 
crould be, and that 's the bare truth, and nothing 
more ; and it 's in hell I 'd have been this very 
minit, instead of sitting here comfortable by the 
Idtchen-fire, if it hadn't been for the Mothers of 
the Good Shepherd. May our Lord reward 
them for all the good they done me, and that 
they are doing every day, moreover, to the poor 
souls that He sends to them for comfort." 

" The Mothers of the Good Shepherd ! Who 
are they ? " asked Ettie, diverted for a moment 
from her own sorrow by this generous and most 
unlooked-for avowal. " Who are they ? I feel 
^mehow as if I had heard of them before." 

"Who are they?" said Catherine. "Well, 
then, it's just angels they are, in the first place, 
but they are nuns besides, and live in the big, 
beautiful convent right over against Hammer- 
smith. They took me in just as they take in 
hundreds like me — took me in when I was so 
covered with sin and shame that the very mother 
that bore me wouldn't perhaps have acknow- 
ledged me for her own. They took me in, and bore 
with all my passionate, wicked ways, and made 
me understand at last, just what people in the 
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worrld seem to thry and make a poor despairing _ 
sinner miscomprehend — that for all that had 
come and gone, I might still save my sowl and 
be a dacent, respectable woman besides, if only 
I went the right way about it. And, my dear, 
it was just that * right way,' which no one seems 
to understand outside their convent, that they 
taught me ; and when I had learned my lesson 
well, and they felt sure that I would stick to it, 
they found me a situation with a good lady who 
knew all about me, and was willing to give me 
a fair trial. I was a laundress in her family, and 
it was there I became promised to Jim." 

" Did he propose for you immediately ? did 
you marry him at once ? " asked Ettie, too 
thoroughly a woman not to enter a little, in 
spite of her own trouble, into this dash of un- 
expected romance in poor Catherine's story. 

" Well, he took a likin' to me at wanst, I should 
say, but I was off and on with him a long while, 
not being willing, you see, to tell him my story, 
and yet being quite determined never to marry 
him until he knew it. Well, I tould it to him 
at last, and after all my crying and throuble 
about it, I found I might just as well have done 
it at first, for what do you think he said, alannah? 
He said, poor fellow, that he had known it all 
along, but that, what with my good conduct 
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.since, and my bravery in not thrying to decaive 
him then, he was just as sartain sure of my 
making him an honest wife as if I had never 
gone asthray at all. He did, indeed, alannah," 
she continued, fairly sobbing aloud at the re- 
collections her story awoke ; " and wasn't it good 
in him ? and wouldn^t I be the ungratefullest 
woman on earth if I didn't work my very fingers 
to the bone to make him comfortable and happy 
with the childher in his own home ? And now, 
acushla," she added, changing voice and manner 
so completely that Ettie well-nigh started, " now 
hadn't I good cause to say Jim would never be 
the man to throw a stone at any poor sowl that 
had had the misfortin' to go asthray, or, for that 
matter, to wish her worse luck than the being 
thrated as kindly as his own wife was by them 
blessed angels at Hammersmith in the day of 
her heavy th rouble ? " 

Ettie made no immediate answer ; but a new 
chord had been struck in her bosom by the 
mention of the nuns of the Good Shepherd. She 
remembered, in a vague sort of way, having 
heard of them before ; and the idea of being 
placed under the care and protection of such 
a religious community, fell like a soothing 
balm upon her soul. They had devoted them- 
selves to the conversion of the sinner — ^they 
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at least, therefore, would never taunt her i^ith 
her fall — and under their protection no such 
harsh reproach, no such biting sarcasm, as even 
under her own fathers roof she might only too 
naturally expect, would ever wound her ear. A 
dim and dreamy vision, not exactly of happiness, 
but of peace and security from the mockii^ 
glances of the world, seemed to rise before her 
as she reflected on Catherine's words, and with- 
out even noticing her loving appeal on behalf of 
her husband, she asked abruptly — 

" They took you in, you say ? Would they 
take me in, do you think ? Would they take 
me in if I asked them ? " 

" Wouldn/t they, though ? " cried Catherine, 
joyfully. " Only you thry them, my darlint, 
and see if they wouldn't. And it 's happy you *11 
be with them ; I 'm sartain sure of that — happy 
and at home like — especially as they are all 
ladies like yourself ; for sure it doesn't need half 
an eye to see that, no matther what has hap- 
pened since, you Ve just a lady born for all that. 
Not that it will make any difference to them," 
she added, correcting herself a little, " for they 
are as kind and tender (I will say that for them) 
to the most ignorant cfaythures under their care 
as they would be to the Queen herself, God bless 
her, if she happened to visit them. But though 
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it will make no difference to them, it may make 
a good deal to you, acushla, for you *11 be much 
more easy and comfortable with real ladies, I 'm 
fhinkin', than you would be, if them you had 
to do with, were less larned or well-mannered 
than yourself" 

"Then will you take me to them at once?" 
asked Ettie, in the imploring tone of a child 
anxious and fearful lest her request should be 
refused. 

"Will i take you to them, do you say, 
acushla ? " said Catherine, seizing at once with 
glad promptitude on the proposition. "Aye, 
that I will, indeed, and with a heart and a half, 
moreover. Only you wait a minit until I fetch 
the woman next doore to look afther the childher 
until their daddy comes in ; and then we 'd best 
start at wanst, for it *s a good step from this to 
Hammersmith, and we must manage to be there 
before they shut up for the night." 






CHAPTER VI. 

The bell had just rung for recreation, and obe- 
dient to its summons, the nuns of the Good 
Shepherd Convent at Hammersmith came troop- 
ing merrily into the large pleasant garden at 
the rear of the house, where, on fine summer 
evenings, they are wont to enjoy a brief re- 
pose from a round of duties, so arranged as to 
fill every moment of their time, from day-dawn 
well-nigh to sunset, with useful and healthy 
occupation. 

Some of the younger nuns, and all the no- 
vices, took advantage of this breathing time to 
water the beds of mignonette and sweet-pea, 
roses and carnations, which were even now bud- 
ding forth, and giving promise of a rich profusion 
of fragrance and of blossom in the course of the 
coming month. And a very merry, as well as 
very loving group, these young sisters seemed 
to be. It would surely have given some relief to 
Mr Newdegate's anxious mind, if he could have 
only seen their bright faces, and heard the ring 
of their merry voices, as they went that evening 
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Kither and thither, fetching water for their 
lowers. Their chief source of amusement, for 
tie moment, consisted in the fact, that the only 
two watering-pots in their possession, proving 
quite inadequate to the number of hands de- 
tnanding occupation, every jug, jar, and pitcher 
In the establishment had been pressed into the 
service ; and the less suited the article in question 
seemed to be for the purpose to which it was to 
be applied, the more triumphantly it was exhi- 
bited by its fortunate possessor, and the more 
noisily welcomed by the rest as a valuable ad- 
dition to their stock in trade. While the younger 
and more buoyant spirits of the community were 
occupied in this manner, the older and graver 
sisters prepared to amuse themselves in a less 
boisterous fashion, each bringing with her some 
little piece of work, which, by keeping her use- 
fully employed, would prevent the hour of re- 
creation from degenerating into mere idle talk. 
Some had fine needlework to do, or delicate 
lace to mend, the profits on such occupations 
being devoted to the needful expenses of the 
charity. Others brought the coarse, rough work 
in making and mending, required by the com- 
munity ; while others, again, came with white 
aprons and huge basketfuls of peas, to be shelled 
for the next day's dinner. Thus provided, they 
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took their chairs, and setting them under the 
boughs of a broad-spreading nut-tree, gathered 
themselves round the Superioress, whose places \ 
like that of any real mother, was always, by 
common consent, as nearly as possible in the 
centre of her daughters. And the very soul, as 
well as centre, she was, in truth, of that living 
circle ! Would that I could describe her, as I saw 
her first, when she came to England, without a 
shilling in her purse, without a word of English 
in her vocabulary — with nothing, in short, but 
the grace of God, and the bright intelligence of 
her own fervid and determined spirit to aid her 
in her task ; that task being nothing less than 
to found a religious community in a country 
which openly avowed its detestation of the very 
name of nun, and among a handful of Catholics, 
so overweighted already by the number of 
charities they were compelled to support out of 
their private fortunes, that they had little desire 
to add another to the list, and still less hope of 
its ultimately succeeding. Without being beau- 
tiful, there was something singularly attractive 
in that face, with its dark -gray eyes, which so 
often seemed to see, even when she was occu- 
pied with the driest and most ordinary details 
of her everyday occupations, something you did 
not see — something, not most certainly of this 
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arth, earthy," which imparted a heavenly 

eetness to her looks. Yet there was nothing 

ajue or unsettled in their expression. If she 

i but fix them on your face, you felt at once 

it they were reading all the secrets of your 

art, and that its most hidden weaknesses 

mid hardly escape the keen scrutiny of their 

mce. But their ordinary expression was one 

calmness — that great calmness so often indi- 

tive of a determined spirit ; calmness, deepen- 

l at times almost into sadness, but a sadness 

lich had no touch of earthly sorrow in it, and 

lich was hardly visible ere it had passed away, 

dting most often into a smile as bright, as 

nning, and as tender as if it had caught its 

auty in the sunshine of some transitory glimpse 

heaven. Her figure was tall and slight, and 

ere was a grace and unstudied elegance in 

ery look and movement, which made you feel 

once that you were in the presence of a lady 

•a lady, in the truest sense of the epithet — by 

e innate refinement and delicacy of her mind, 

[lether she had sprung from a cottage or a 

stle. Her dress, with the exception of the 

mble veil, was similar to that of the other 

ms. It was composed entirely of white serge, 

e only bit of colour about it being a blue 

rdle, worn in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 

G 
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under whose especial protection the Order of the 
Good Shepherd is placed. Suspended from her 
neck was a small silver heart, bearing on the 
inside the image of the Good Shepherd, and on 
the outside that of the Divine Mother and her 
Child, set in a wreath of lilies and roses ; this 
heart being the distinctive badge of a professed 
religious, and, consequently, no one assuming it 
until she has taken her vows. 

In the course of the next half hour, the circle 
round the Superioress became considerably en- 
larged ; the nuns, who up to that time had been 
occupied by various duties in the house, coming 
one after another to join in the recreation, and 
the novices also, having finished all their merry 
feats of gardening, making a numerous and 
cheerful addition to the party. When their 
numbers seemed almost complete, the Superi- 
oress drew a letter from her work-basket, and 
asked them, with one of the brightest of her 
bright smiles, whether they would like to hear 
some news } 

There was a general stir and murmur of as- 
sent, for the letter in question was known to 
have come that very morning from a house of 
the order, recently established in one of the 
manufacturing towns of England. The little 
band of nuns, to whom the charge of carrying 
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out this foundation had been confided, had only 
a few months before belonged to the mother 
house, sharing in all its duties, its sorrows, and 
its joys, and being still as dear as sisters to those 
whom they had left behind. Any tidings of 
their proceedings were, of course, welcomed with 
delight 

The letter was accordingly produced ; and as 
soon as she had finished reading it, the Superi- 
oress replaced it in her work-basket, and said, 
gravely — 

" You see that two more sisters are required. 
Are you, each of you, quite ready to be one of 
the number ? " 

"Yes— oh yes, certainly, dear Mother," was 
the universal exclamation. 

" But which of us will it be, I wonder ? " asked 
one of the sisters ; adding, with simple naivete^ 
" of course, we cannot all go." 

"Ah, that is just the question!" said the 
Superioress, with another of her sunny smiles. 
" Very likely, those who will really have to go, 
will be the very ones who will the least expect 

it" 

" Well, thank God, it will not be me, at all 
events," here put in a bright-looking novice, with 
mischievous dark eyes, gleaming merrily beneath 
her white veil, as she filled her apron with pods 
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from a huge basket of peas, and then established 
herself by the side of the companion who was 
to share both the apron and the pea-shelling 
with her. 

The latter was a young professed choir-sister, 
and a complete contrast, both in character and 
appearance, to the light-hearted novice who had 
spoken last, and who had only been recently 
admitted to the habit. She looked very young 
for a professed religious, and seemed, probably, 
even younger than she was ; for there was some- 
thing so guileless and innocent in her face, that 
you could only express it by the Germanism, 
" child-like." A very lily, in truth, she seemed 
to be, chosen from the beginning for the garden 
of the Spouse ; and, therefore, sheltered most 
lovingly from all that could cast even a shadow 
on its brightness. But if her soul had been 
nourished among the choicest spices of the 
Beloved ; if the hot simoom of earthly passions 
had never been suffered even to stir the air 
around it, yet did it wear a look of tender pity, 
as it lay mirrored in her soft, dove-like eyes, 
which showed how large a share of compassion 
it was ready to bestow on those less happy, 
who had been out in the storm, and scathed in 
its blast of fire. And this double expression 
of innocence and pity showed how especially 
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fitted Sister Mary of St Agnes was for the task 
to which her Divine Spouse had called her, in the 
Order of the Good Shepherd. For it is the moral 
influence conferred by innocence alone, which 
enables the nun, single-handed, and without the 
aid of either punishment or policeman, to keep 
any number of the wild and riotous spirits com- 
mitted to her charge in peaceable subjection ; 
and it is the tenderness with which pity teaches 
her to touch upon their fault, which gives her 
power, not only to keep them in decent confor- 
mity to external rules, but to penetrate to a far 
higher and better portion of their being, so as 
to lead them, loving as well as sorrowful, to the 
feet of their Divine Lord. 

" How can you say. Thank God ? " said the 
young nun, turning those dove-like eyes we have 
been endeavouring to describe almost reproach- 
fully on her gay companion. 

" Nay, dear sister, remember I am only a poor 
novice ; so you must not expect me to be as per- 
fect as you are," said the other, in her gay, half- 
mocking tone. " But only have patience with 
me until I have got the silver heart ; and who 
knows but I may be quite as ready then to go 
to New Zealand, or even Siberia, at a moment's 
notice, as I have no doubt you are yourself 
already." 
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** As far as mere liking goes," said the nun, 
gently, ** I suppose none of us have any natural 
wish to leave this dear house, and all our sisters. 
But if our Lord wanted us elsewhere, and if 
there were souls to be saved by going, what 
matter, after all, whether we are here or there, 
so only that we are doing the work for which 
He sent us ? " 

The novice. Sister Mary of St Cecilia, was 
just going to respond, when she was silenced by 
a general hush from the other nuns, and every 
eye became fixed on "the Mother Superior," 
who had, apparently, some further tidings to 
impart. And so, in fact, it proved. A new pos- 
tulant, who had been for some days expected, 
would arrive, she told them, that very evening. 

" Oh, that really is delightful ! *' exclaimed 
Sister Mary of St Agnes. And " How old is 
she } " and ** At what hour will she arrive ? " 
" What will her name be t " and " Will she stay, 
I wonder ? " followed each other in such rapid 
succession, from one or other of the younger and 
more eager of the religious, that the Superioress 
had no time to answer any of them. At last, 
the assistant, who sat beside her, clapped her 
hands ; and silence being thus restored, the 
Mother said, laughing — 

" How can you expect me to answer such a 
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string of questions all at once ? Let me see, 
flow ; what do you want first to know ? " 

" When she is coming, dear Mother," replied 
Sister Mary of St Agnes. 

** I told you that before," said the Mother. 
" She will arrive some time this evening." 

" Is she only coming here to see how she 
likes it.^ or does she really mean to stay, I 
wonder ? " asked a very grave, matter-of-fact- 
looking novice, who was as hard at work, knit- 
ting a stocking, as if her very life depended on 
its being finished that evening. 

" That I canndt possibly tell for certain," the 
Superioress answered. ** All I know is, that she 
hopes to stay ; but we cannot be sure even of a 
novice, until she is actually under the pall at 
her profession, you know ; and still less, of 
course, can I answer for a postulant whom I 
have never seen as yet." 

'* But if she is not clothed soon, shall I have 
to wait for her, dear Mother } " asked a postu- 
lant, who, having been already nearly two 
months in the convent, did not fancy the idea 
of having to wait longer than necessary for the 
ceremony of her own clothing. 

*' Shall ^^« have to wait for her ? " asked the 
assistant, who was mistress of novices as well, 
with a little smiling malice in her eyes, " Well, 
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now, let me see, I think that, in the two or three 
months more, which she may require, you will 
probably be ready also." 

Sister Mary of St Louise was just going to 
make a vigorous appeal to the Mother's feelings 
on her own behalf, when one of the out-door 
sisters, or Soeurs Touri^re, as they are more 
generally designated, interrupted the conver- 
sation by a message for the Superioress. 

" I wonder if it is the new postulant," observed 
Sister Mary of St Cecilia, in the brief pause 
which ensued during the hitherto whispered 
conversation with the sister. *' I hope to good- 
ness she can sing." 

** Ah, well, if she only love our Lord a great 
deal, and the dear children for His sake, I, for 
my part, shall be quite satisfied," replied Sister 
St Agnes. " Are you really going, dear 
Mother } " she added, seeing that the Superioress 
had risen from her chair. 

** Yes, but not to the new postulant," replied 
the latter. "Tell me, do you not remember 
Maura ? " 

"Oh, surely; Maura is not coming back again.?" 
cried St Agnes, earnestly. " Why, she has been 
married this ever so long, and, I thought, safe 
for ever." 

" I did not say she was coming back," said 
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tte Mother, laughing at the irrepressible anxiety 
painted on the young nun's face. " But it ap- 
pears she is bringing us another child, and I am 
afraid that we are full already." 

" Yes, quite full," replied the sister, sadly ; 
" but never nfiind, dear Mother, do not send her 
away for all that ; for I think I know how we 
shall be able to manage it, for this once.^' 

The Superioress looked relieved. It was so 
often her sad task to send away these poor 
children of sin and sorrow, from the absolute 
impossibility of finding room for them, even on 
the floors of the crowded dormitories, that her 
face brightened at once at this assurance of the 
sister. She told one of the nuns to go and find 
the first mistress of the " children," and to send 
her to her at once ; and then walked slowly 
towards the house, still talking in a low voice to 
Mary of St Agnes, who had accompanied her 
to the door. 

" Who is Maura t " asked Sister St Cecilia, as 
the latter returned to her seat. " I have never 
seen her, have I ? at least, I do not remember 
the name." 

** Oh no ; she left us long before you came," 
replied her companion, ''She was here only 
six months after I took the habit, but she was 
such a good child." 
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" Who ? Maura ? " interrupted one of the old 
religious, catching at the name. " Do you say 
that Maura was a good child ? " 

" Yes ; and it ^s true, is not it? " said the other, 
eagerly. 

'*'At the last, she was," said the old nun, 
smiling ; " but, in the beginning, she was just 
about the most troublesome child that we ever 
had to deal with." 

'* Never nniind : she was as good as gold, and a 
child of Mary, before she left," said the younger 
nun, as if trying to console herself for the former 
pranks of YiQV protSgie. 

" Certainly," said the nun ; "and when I spoke 
about her wildness, I was thinking that she was, 
and still is, one of the most wonderful instances 
I ever knew of what the grace of God can do, 
when once it penetrates into the hearts and 
understandings of these poor, ignorant, unhappy 
children." 

" Tell us all about her, Sister Mary of St 
Bruno," said the novice, coaxingly ; " I like so 
much to hear your wonderful stories about the 
old children, who. were here in the beginning of 
the foundation." 

" Yes, please, do tell us," pleaded St Agnes ; 
" it is so delightful to get any scraps of informa- 
tion about the children." 
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" Delightful again ! " retorted the old nun, 
Smiling good-naturedly over her spectacles, at 
:he young, innocent face, raised so earnestly to 
ler own. '* You are so fond of that word, dear 
;ister, that I wonder if you ever find anything 
hat is not perfectly delightful in your charge ?" 

" Yes, indeed ; for it is not at all delightful 
vhen the children leave us, to have to dress them 
igain in their worldly clothes; and to think of 
:he risks and mischances they may have so soon 
:o encounter," she gravely responded. "But 
everything else is delightful about them, espe- 
:ially when they die such beautiful deaths as 
iear little Helen, for example, or poor old Per- 
>etua ; so that one cannot help feeling they have 
•eally gone to heaven, and are safe for ever." 

" Ah, you send your sick children very fast to 
leaven," the other answered, with a smile. 

* There 's Gabrielle, now, and Melanie ; and I 
loubt if either of them will last another week." 

" But what about Maura?" broke in the novice, 

* I want to know about her, and you promised 
>rou would tell us. Did she come of her own 
iccord ? or was she sent to us ? — or how ? " 

" Poor thing ! '' said St Bruno ; " she had got 
/ery early into trouble, I believe ; and being 
laturally high-spirited and impulsive, she was 
;oon as wild and reckless, she says herself, as 
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many a girl twice her age. One Sunday even- 
ing, however, when in this mood, she chanced to 
go into a Protestant chapel— a thing she knew 
well enough she had no business to do, as she 
had been baptized a Catholic, and brought up 
by her parents in our holy religion. This chapel 
was served by a Puseyite, of High Church — ^as 
I think they call it now— clergyman ; and the 
service was, therefore, something like an imi- 
tation of vespers. The music was very beau- 
tiful, and reminded her of the times when, a 
little innocent child, she used to trot by her 
mother's side to vespers at Farm Street ; and 
God seems to have made use of it to draw her 
to repentance ; for long before the service was 
over, she was sobbing like to break her heart, 
and as she positively refused to stir after its 
conclusion, the wild companions, who had 
brought her there, were obliged to go off with- 
out her." 

"Well, and what then.?" said the novice, 
breathlessly. '* She could not remain there all 
night, I suppose ? " 

" Of course not. But when the person whose 
duty it was to lock the church, found her crying 
so bitterly that she did not even seem to hear 
him, he called the clergyman, and the latter 
came at once to speak to her. He must have 
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been a very good man," said Sister Mary of St 
Bruno, after a little reflective pause upon the 
words ; " for he no sooner found out, by what 
she told him, that she ought to be a Catholic, 
than he not only sent her down here at once, 
but he came himself to speak for her to' our 
Mother. I was fond of information in those 
days, just as Sister Mary of St Agnes is now ; 
and I had the care of the children's clothes ; so 
I remember all about it. In fact, I never can 
forget it, or the strange effect it had upon me ; 
for I was not so well accustomed to the children 
and their queer pranks in those days as I am now. 
Well, would you believe it ? Notwithstanding all 
her crying the day before, the first thing she did, 
when I came to change her clothes, was to burst 
into a fit of laughter, and toss the clean cap I had 
given her right into the fire ; and this was only 
the beginning of her tricks. In fact, she turned 
out a downright troublesome child, always up to 
mischief herself, and always ready to encourage 
it in others. Once, I remember, she tore out 
her hair by handfuls in a fit of passion, and then 
made it into a crown for our Blessed Lady ; 
and when she found we took no notice, not even 
saying it was unfit to give to Our Lady, having 
been made in a passion, she took and ate it all 
up, in hopes of frightening us thoroughly.'* 
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" Ate it up ! What I ate up her own hair ? 
But you do not mean to say, that she actually 
and truly swallowed it ? " cried the novice, in a 
tone of breathless amazement. 

" Yes, indeed, but I do, though ; swallowed 
every scrap of it, just under my eyes, or I could 
not have believed it. Another time, she crushed 
a mouse to death, in order to spite us ! " 

" Crushed it to death ! But how could she do 
it, dear sister ? " 

"Just this way. Sister Mary of St Anselm 
chanced one evening to perceive that some of 
the children, to whom she was giving instruction, 
had got possession of a live mouse. She desired 
them to let it go ; but Maura, who happened to 
have it at the moment, kept it still in her hand, 
and the Mother repeated her order in a peremp- 
tory tone, calling to her by name. Maura let 
the mouse run quietly up her sleeve ; and Sister 
Mary of St Anselm, thinking she had been 
obeyed, said no more about it The next morn- 
ing, however, Maura made her appearance, with 
the poor, dead mouse in her hand, and exclaimed, 
triumphantly, 'There, Mother, there's your 
mouse for you ; it ran up my sleeve, and I 
crushed it as I sat back in my chair, just be- 
cause you scolded me before the others about 
it ! ' " 
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" What an extraordinary child ! '* exclaimed 
the novice. " I wonder you ever got such a 
mad creature to stay in the house, even for an 
hour!" 

** She had not been in it two months," replied 
the nun, "before she was sent out for violence. 
In a few weeks afterwards, however, she came 
back again ; and the clergyman, who had sent 
her to us in the beginning, interesting himself 
for her, our Mother agreed to give her a second 
trial. Even then, however, she was very trouble- 
some for a long time ; but, by degrees, she 
quieted down, and became, at last, quite an 
example of good behaviour to the others. She 
remained in the penitent class for about three 
or four years after that, and we then got her a 
good place as laundress ; but she had not been 
in it many months, before she married a very 
respectable, working man. She has been very 
steady ever since, and very happy as a wife, and 
the tender mother of three dear little children." 
" I am so glad,^' said Sister Mary of St Agnes. 
" It is so" — (delightful, she was going to have 
said ; but seeing the smiling eyes of St Bruno 
fixed upon her face, she changed her favourite 
expression into) — ** it is so pleasant when they 
turn out well." 
"Her marriage amused us all very much," 
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continued Sister Mary of St Bruno ; " for she 
brought the young man down here, on purpose 
to have our Mother's opinion of him ; and after 
telling him to his face that she would have 
nothing to say to him if he were not thoroughly 
approved of in that quarter, she led him by the 
hand, and blushing like a child, straight up to 
our Mother's chair, and said, with the greatest 
naivete and simplicity imaginable, * There, now, 
James, don't be shy, but stand still for a mo- 
ment, will you ? and let our Mother have a good 
look at you/ '* 

'* And what did he do ? " asked her listeners, 
with looks of great amusement. 

" Do ! " replied the nun, unable to resist a 
hearty laugh at the drollery of the position she 
was recalling to her recollection. "Why, he 
went down quite humbly on his knees, and aftep 
asking our Mother's blessing, mumbled out some 
sort of speech, thanking us for all our kindness 
to his future wife, and for having made her such 
a good girl." 

** Well, and what next ? " asked Sister Mary 
of St Cecilia, seeing that the old nun had paused 
to dry her eyes, and her spectacles, from the 
tears which her hearty fit of laughter had sent 
rolling down her cheeks. 

" What next } Why, our Mother, of course. 
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him her blessing ; and then she had a long 
te talk with him in a comer of the room, 
s this was going on, Maura went to each 

separately, and took our votes as to his 
s ; and as we were all unanimous in his 
is, they went off happily together, and were 
ed a few days after. I must not forget to 
iowever,that on taking leave, James placed 
ill sum of money, saved for that purpose 
his daily wages, in our Mother's hand, as 
Tering to the charity; and whenever he 
us, as he sometimes does in company with 
a, he never fails to bring some little gift in 
ude, as he says, for the good wife we pro- 

for him, and whom he seems always to 
!ne we trained up expressly for his use •and 
it as her husband." 



H 



CHAPTER VII. 

While Sister Mary of St Bruno was thus re- 
counting the early events in Maura's history to 
her companions, she herself was engaged in 
telling the Superioress and Sister Mary of St 
Anselm, the first mistress of the penitents, all she 
knew or guessed of the story of poor Ettie. The 
latter had been left meanwhile in one of the 
outer parlours ; and there she waited, neither 
patiently nor impatiently, but in a sort of dreamy 
stupor, which seemed to preclude all feelings • 
either of anxiety or annoyance, the result of the 
conference. At last Catherine appeared, and 
with an encouraging smile on her bright face, 
led her, almost before she knew where she was 
going, into the inner room where the mothers 
were expecting her. It was the first time, since 
her fall, that Henrietta had ever stood, confes- 
sedly a sinner, in the presence of the virtuous; 
and she felt the humiliation deeply. She kept her 
eyes riveted on the floor ; tears coursed them- 
selves rapidly down her pale, care-worn cheeks; 
and, with hair falling in a wild tangle round her 
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ace, and her shawl (which, however, by an un- 
:onscious movement of shyness she endea- 
voured to draw close to her) hanging loosely 
rom her shoulders, she stood before the 
Mothers, such a living reality of shame and 
^oe, that tears of involuntary pity filled their 
eyes as they looked upon her. 

After a few questions, to which Ettie barely 
mswered by the movement of her head and lips, 
Jie mistress of the penitents spoke apart in a 
ow tone to the Superioress, and the latter then 
ipproaching Henrietta, said kindly — 

** I think we must not torment you by any 
more questions to-night, for you look both ill and 
tired. To-morrow you will be better able to tell 
Lis what you think of us all, and whether you will 
remain with us for a little while to try what the 
love of the Good Shepherd can do for you." 

The voice and manner, at once sympathising 

and refined, the very words, which, with the most 

delicate consideration, seemed rather to imply 

than to speak positively of Ettie's unhappy 

position, went straight to the poor girl's heart. 

She lifted her mournful, weeping eyes for the 

first time since her entrance, to the face of the 

Superioress, and was met by a smile, serious 

and yet sweet, and as full of affectionate anxiety 

2is the Good Shepherd Himself could have cast 
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upon her, had He been there visibly, as most 
undoubtedly He was invisibly, to receive and 
welcome His lost one to the fold. 

Touched and softened by that look, almost as 
it were in spite of herself, Henrietta murmured 
forth a few inarticulate words in reply; and then, 
after a mute farewell to Catherine, Sister Mary 
of St Anselm rose and led her from the room. 
As soon as they were alone in the cloisters, the 
latter turned to her, and said, in a low whisper— 

" I will take you first for a few minutes, my 
dear child, to the chapel, there to place you under 
the protection of the Good Shepherd, in whose 
own especial home you will go to rest to*night" 

Ettie made no reply. She heard the words, 
in fact almost without hearing them, and certainly 
without understanding them ; and having, on the 
contrary, a vague idea that she was going to 
some bedroom, or dormitory, when the nun threw 
open a door in the cloister and she found herself 
actually in'the chapel, she was taken completely 
by surprise. Since the day when she had left 
her father s house, she had never been inside a 
church, excepting upon the one occasion when 
she had carried her baby thither to be baptized ; 
and a sudden sense of terror seized upon her, as 
she found herself thus unexpectedly in the pre- 
sence of the Blessed Sacrament, and face to facft 
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; it were, with the God whom she had so wil- 
Uy offended. Sister Mary of St Anselm took 
)ly water herself and presented it on her finger 
' Ettie, who accepted it reluctantly, and with an 
rident effort to overcome the feeling which was 
•ompting her to decline it. But she made no 
gn of the cross, nor did she even bow her head 
. reverence, standing bewildered and apparently 
icertain what to do, until the sister drew her 
►wards the grating which separated the peni- 
nts' church from the choir of the nuns, and 
ade her kneel down before it. Within the 
mctuary, and just opposite the spot where sister 
[ary of St Anselm had made her kneel, was 
fair image of St Mary Magddene, placed 
lere as if to receive and welcome the poor 
snitent children who came thither, and to pre- 
jnt each, in h^ turn, as she drew near, to 
[im, the silent In-dweller of the tabernacle, at 
hose feet she herself had once so lovingly re- 
iined, and by whose lips she had been so elo- 
uently defended from the reproach of the 
harisee. Twilight was already beginning to 
atst its shadow on the lower end of the little 
hapel, but the rays of the evening sun, striking 
ntiie richly-stained glassof the western window, 
lied the sanctuary with a glow of light ; the 
cent of incense lingering still, mingled with the 
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fresh perfume of the flowers with which the altar 
of our Lady was lavishly adorned, and all was 
so calm, so peaceful, and so still, that heart- 
wrung and restless as she was, even Ettie could 
not altogether resist the influence of the place 
and hour. Instead of waiting, therefore, im- 
patiently and angrily, as in any other mood she 
would have done, for the signal to rise and leave 
the church, she buried her face in both her 
hands, and resigned herself to stay quietly where 
she was, as long as the nun, who conducted her, 
should think proper to remain. No prayer, 
however, rose in her soul or passed her lips ; she 
felt too wretched, too hopeless, too utterly sick 
at heart, to try even to pray ; and so it came to 
pass that God, to her guilty conscience, seemed 
farther away even at that moment when He was 
actually so near — farther away than ever. All 
that she had ever known of His mercy and tender- 
ness to poor sinners had passed completely out 
of her mind, and been utterly effaced in the 
long night of sin in which she had been living. 
She had made herself His enemy, and she knew 
it ; and from that moment His image only pre- 
sented itself to her mind as that of a Being ever 
ready to arise and punish. What wonder, there- 
fore, that she had made it her constant study to 
forget Him, or that in punishment of such an 
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effort, all memory of His abiding love and 
tenderness to His creatures should have been 
utterly extinguished in her soul, leaving nothing 
but an impression of unmitigated terror in its 
place ! And yet, at that very moment, when she 
fancied Him so far away. His eyes were gating 
tenderly upon her; and while her heart was 
turning from Him as from a relentless avenger, 
His was so yearning to pardon, that, like an 
over-indulgent father, only eager for the shadow 
of an excuse to forgive his child, He was actu- 
ally urging others to intercede in her behalf 

Not Maude alone was praying for her then ! 
Sister Mary of St Anselm, her future mistress, 
prayed for her, as she knelt beside her, as if this 
one soul was her only earthly care, and its sal- 
vation the one good work demanded from her 
by the Good Shepherd, in return for the number- 
less graces He had lavished on her own soul, 
since the day she first entered into His service. 

She had seen at a glance that Henrietta did 
not belong to the class of penitents most usually 
under her care. In spite of her present appear- 
ance of poverty and woe, it was impossible to 
doubt that she was a« lady born, and there 
was, moreover, an irrepressible fierte in all her 
movements, which made the experienced nun 
comprehend at a glance that it would need little 
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less than a miracle of Divine grace to induce her 
to mingle indiscriminately with the humbler 
penitents of the house, and to settle down 
willingly to their hard life of labour.' And, 
therefore, while Ettie knelt before the altar in 
speechless, helpless misery, neither praying or 
even trying to pray on her own account, her 
future mistress besought God for her, with an 
earnestness which He, in His mercy, could have 
alone inspired — praying not only that this new 
child whom He had given to her care might 
receive all the grace so evidently needed for her 
reformation, but that she herself might also 
obtain additional light and guidance in the 
difficult task of leading her back to the fold. 
The peculiarities of Ettie's position, and the 
obstacles to thorough conversion which they 
entailed, gave her, in fact, an additional inte- 
rest in the eyes of the religious, and she felt as 
if she could have willingly spent the remainder 
of the night in praying for her alone. But the 
poor girl at her side was weary — a stranger in 
the house of her God — and unacquainted with 
its language ; and fearful of trying her patience 
too long, Sister Mary of St Anselm soon cut 
her own prayer short, and led her from the 
chapel. They went down the long stone cor- 
ridor which leads from the convent to that 
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portion of the house assigned exclusively to the 
penitents, or, as the religious, in the tender con- 
sideration of the Good Shepherd Himself, always 
Jtyle them, "the children." At the farther end 
rf the cloister was a door, which Sister Mary of 
St Anselm opened by means of a latch-key 
suspended from her girdle. The moment she 
lid so, a sound as of at least a hundred merry 
voices, all talking and laughing at the same time, 
eached Henrietta's ear, and well-nigh stunned 
ler. 

" It is nothing," said the nun, smiling a little 
It her look of consternation — '* nothing, at all 
events, to be afraid of. The children are at 
recreation, and sometimes, I must acknowledge, 
are a little noisy over it ; but I am not going 
to take you among them tOTnight," she added, 
opening another door, and leading Ettie through 
it, first into a kind of oratory, and from thence 
to an inner room, into which the sound of the 
merry voices outside could hardly penetrate. 
Making the poor girl sit down here, and remov- 
ing, with a peculiarly motherly tenderness in her 
^ery touch, the heavy shawl still wrapt closely 
'^ound her form, the good nun spoke again. 

" I must go now, my poor child ; but I will 
^ud one of the Mothers, and she will bring you 
fte dress our children all wear while with us ; 
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after that, you had better have a little supper, 
and then go quietly to bed." 

** Thank you," murmured Ettie, in a voice 
choked by tears ; ** but I do not want any supper.' 
And then she murmured, in a tone of absolut( 
despair, *' Oh, why cannot I die at once, and s( 
get free of all this misery ? " 

" My dear child," said the religious, kindly 
*' no doubt you are feeling very miserable jus 
now, but remember there is no human miser 
which God cannot turn into joy when He please 
or rather when we ourselves, by ceasing a 
stubborn opposition to His work on our soul 
permit Him to do so. Ask this change of Hir 
and surely He will, sooner or later, grant yet 
prayer. But do not ask Him — do not even wis 
to die just yet. Not yet ! not now ! Not unt 
you have had grace given you to weep a litt! 
at His sacred feet, and to hear, in retur 
those blessed words addressed by him \ 
another ; a sinner, as you know already— 
sinner, but, oh ! never forget it, a great saint f 
well!" 

The religious paused, and looked wistfully \ 
Ettie, but the latter gave no sign ; and feeling 
was still too soon for expostulation, she adde 
gently — "But you are too tired to talk; so 
recommend you to go to bed at once, and t< 
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morrow we will consider things a little more, 
and see what is to be done." 

Sister Mary of St Anselm departed ; and no 
sooner did she feel herself alone, than Ettie 
buried her face in both her hands, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. A slight touch on 
the shoulder roused her, and, looking up, she 
met the innocent, child-like face of Sister Mary of 
St Agnes, bent down upon her with a look of 
tender pity in the soft brown eyes, while, in a 
voice which seemed the actual interpretation of 
that look put into music, she said gently — 

" See here, my dear child, I have brought you 
your dress, and now, if you will allow me, I will 
help you to put it on." 

An hour or two before, Ettie would, in all 

probability, have flatly refused compliance ; but 

she was utterly prostrate then, and there was, 

besides, a quiet dignity in that young face, which 

seemed to preclude all possibility of disobedience, 

so that, almost as it were in her own despite, 

she suffered the nun to take off the dress she 

was wearing at the moment, and instead of 

its forlorn and ragged finery, to substitute the 

neat lilac print and close white cap, which is the 

uniform of " the children." 

" Now," said the young Mother, as soon as 
this change had been effected, ** I will take you 
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to the infirmary, where you had better remain 
for a few days, until you feel quite strong and 
well again. But before we get there, I may as 
well tell you that we never call our children 
here by their real names ; and yours, as long as 
you remain among us, will be Winifride, if you 
like it; 

Ettie made no answer, though it was rather 
a relief to her, than otherwise, to know that her 
identity, while resident in the asylum, would be 
lost, even to the ignoring of her name. To be 
forgotten, this was her only wish — ^her only 
prayer — the end of all — ^the closing of a life 
which, in its commencement, had seemed woven, 
to her vivid imagination, entirely in sunbeams. 

The infirmary to which Sister Mary of St 
Agnes introduced her, was a bright-looking, airy 
room, containing several beds — some empty and 
some occupied — but each carefully separated 
from the others, by means of curtains, prettily 
chequered in white and blue, drawn round them. 
An altar to our Blessed Lady, with vases of 
fresh flowers grouped round her image, stood 
at the farther end of the room, and in one of 
the windows hung a cage, well furnished with 
chickweed and groundsel, and inhabited by a pet 
canary — a great favourite with the sick ''children/' 
and a cheery addition to their little stock of 
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forts in the infirmary. In a bed near that 
low lay an invalid, whose death-like appear- 
: at once riveted Henrietta's attention. 

far from her, sitting up in a large easy- 
r, was another, and much younger woman, 
ently in the very last stage of a decline; 
e a girl of about nineteen years of age, 
sed as a penitent, but with the badge of the 
dren of Mary round her neck, moved gently 
reen the two, ministering to their incessant 
ts with a smile on her lips and in her bright 

eyes, which seemed to say she found nothing 
pleasure in the trouble they so often, without 
slightest necessity, imposed upon her. To 

attendant, Sister Mary of St Agnes ad- 
sed herself at once, saying — 
I have brought you another dear child to 

care of, Clara. Get a bed ready for her at 
;, will you, while I myself go to see about 
supper. — How are my two sick ones to- 
it ? " she added, pausing by the bed of the 
ig woman, and arranging her crumpled and 
rdered pillow with the ease and lightness 
n experienced nurse. 
Thank you, Mother," said the sufferer, who 

far advanced in years, and repulsive in 
^arance, though the patient smile in her eyes, 
he turned them on the young Mother, gave 
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a momentary look of beauty to her sharp and 
wasted features. " I am getting near the end, 
I hope, for it is long and weary waiting." 

" Ah, well, it will come at last — all in God's 
good time, Gabrielle," replied the Mother. " But 
who is going first? You or Melanie?" she 
added, turning towards the girl seated near her 
in the easy-chair. The latter made no answer, 
but Clara remarked, as she brought a seat for 
Henrietta, " It will be a race between them, I 
think, Mother, and it can*t be a long one either. 
I only wish I was as near the end as they are." 

Henrietta sat down wearily in the chair which 
Clara had brought her ; but when Sister Mary 
of St Agnes returned a few minutes afterwards 
with her supper, she could not eat it, and pushing 
aside the cup of tea, said hoarsely — 

" I cannot take it — I want nothing. You are 
very kind, but indeed I cannot touch it" 

**Poor child, you are very tired," said the 
Sister, kindly, " and you will be all the better 
for a little rest See, Clara has got your bed 
quite ready ; so I hope you will step into it at 
once," she added, pointing to one of the little 
curtained recesses which Clara had by this time 
succeeded in arranging for her new patient. 

The young Mother then turned away to 
occupy herself with the two other invalids ; but 
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LS soon as she saw that Ettie had laid her weary 
lead at last upon the pillow, she approached 
mce more, and putting her face in between the 
:urtains, whispered softly — 

" I am going to benediction now, my child ; 
Dut you will not be alone, as both Gabrielle and 
VIelanie remain. God bless you ; and I hope 
:hat I shall find you fast asleep by the time that 
[ return." 

*' Yes, thank you, madam," said Ettie, in a 
i^ery low voice. 

" Ah, but you must call me Mother, do you 
see — not madam," said the young nun, smiling. 
* We are all Mothers here, you know." 

" Mother," called out Gabrielle from her bed, 
before Ettie could reply, " say a prayer for me 
at benediction, won t you } " 

*' Certainly," said Sister Mary of St Agnes ; 
and then pausing near Melanie, and looking 
somewhat sadly in her face, she added, "and 
you too, Melanie, shall I } " 

But Melanie made no answer, and turning her 
head moodily to the wall, affected not even to 
have heard the question. 

The nun said no more just then, but leaving 
the room reluctantly, closed the door behind her. 

In two minutes more all was still and quiet, 
both in the house and out of it. The murmur 
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of many voices came up no more from the rooms 
and garden underneath, and the silence of the 
infirmary was only broken by an occasional 
moan of pain from Melanie, or by Gabrielle's. 
laboured breathing. 

Ettie lay for some time quietly, but with such 
a sense of misery on her mind as made it seem 
simply impossible she could ever sleep again. 
Happily, however, the very intensity of her 
wretchedness brought sleep along with it. Weari- 
ness and sorrow, and the terrible excitement of 
the last few hours, had numbed the powers alike 
of body and soul ; and by degrees she fell off 
into a sort of dreamy trance, which was rest, at 
all events, if it was not a healthy slumber. 
Bright visions of her old Indian home came to 
her mind, like fragments of life from some distant 
world, mixed up and confused with the awful 
scenes she had gone through since she left it ; 
and then the trance deepened and darkened, until 
she fell at last into that heavy slumber — ^the 
slumber of complete oblivion of herself and of 
all around her — which was so needed by her 
exhausted frame. 

She was still fast asleep when Sister Mary of 
St Agnes made her next visit to the infirmary, 
to see that all was right there before going her- 
self to matins. Ettie was naturally her first 
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thought, but having ascertained that she was 
really asleep, she passed on to Gabrielle. The 
latter fixed her large, hollow eyes upon the nun, 
and looking across towards Henrietta, said, in a 
low voice — 

" Poor young thing ! my heart is just aching 
to think of what she will suffer when she wakes 
up to her troubles to-morrow. — But, Mother/' 
she added, after a pause, " will you come a little 
nearer ? I want to speak to you." 

Sister Mary of St Agnes drew near the bed, 
and Gabrielle then whispered — 

** Will you be long away. Mother } for Melanie 
is terrible restless to-night ; and if she is going, 
as I think she is, it will not be in the best 
disposition in the world, I am afraid/' 

Sister Mary of St Agnes glanced towards the 
bed where Melanie was now lying with her face 
still turned to the wall. " I shall only be three 
quarters of an hour away," she replied ; ** and 
your Mother, Mary of St Peter, will be here, and 
Clara besides ; and if any great change for the 
worse should occur, they can come and call me.** 

She passed on to Melanie while speaking, and 

tried to arrange her pillows. The girl seemed 

for a moment inclined to resist, but suddenly 

changing her mind, she sat upright in the bed, 

and said resolutely — 

1 
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" Mother, I want to go out. I ain*t a going 
to die here ; and I won't." 

" What do you mean, my child ? " the sister 
asked, with a really puzzled look. 

Melanie gasped for breath, and her cheek 
glowed with passionate excitement, as, in a still 
louder and more determined tone, she repeated 
her last words — 

" I want to go out, that 's what I mean. I 
will go out, I say." 

** But, Melanie," said the young nun, sitting 
down beside her bed, " you know you cannot 
You are far too ill now to admit of your being 
removed with safety." 

" I don't care, Mother, whether I am too ill 
or not ; I want to go out, I tell you ; and out 
I will go, whether you like it or whether you 
don't." 

" But, my dear child," said Sister Mary of St 
Agnes, gently, *' do you not know that you are 
already so weak that Clara is obliged to cany 
you from your bed to the chair } How then can 
you suppose you will be able to walk down-stairs, 
and leave the house, even with all the assistance 
we can give you } " 

As she uttered these words, she cast a glance 
towards the altar and image of the Blessed 
Virgin, as if to implore that good Mother's aid 
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in the task of soothing this poor unruly child, 
whom the devil was so evidently trying, even at 
the eleventh hour, to lure once more into his 
power. But Melanie was evidently working 
herself up into a positive fit of rage ; and feeling 
it would be worse than useless to say more to 
her in her present mood, the nun rose from her 
seat, and said kindly, but in her most determined 
manner — 

** Now, Melanie, I forbid you to say another 
word on the subject to-night to any one but 
your Mother, Sister Mary of St Anselm. I will 
send her to you, and you can speak to her if 
you like, but to no one else. Remember that I 
forbid you." 

*' But, Mother," said the girl fretfully, " it is 
you that has the care of my things, and can't 
you give them to me now at once } " 

** Certainly not, Melanie — certainly not, with- 
out your mistresses express permission to do so," 
the young nun answered firmly ; and without 
waiting to hear another word, she left the in- 
firmary in order to seek the first mistress. She 
found the latter in her cell, standing at the 
little window looking into the dormitory, where 
the children were at that moment preparing to 
retire to rest. 

** Well, what is the matter ? " she asked, as 
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Sister Mary of St Agnes opened the door. " Is 
Melanie worse ? " 

" No/' Sister Mary of St Agnes answered, with 
a puzzled look on her young, innocent, baby face. 
" That is to say, I think she is going out of her 
senses, for she insists upon leaving the house 
this very night, though you know she is not able 
to walk from her bed to the window." 

" Nonsense ! " said the mistress ; ** it is only one 
of the poor child*s odd fancies. Tell her not to be 
foolish, but to go and sleep as soon as she can." 

"But, sister," persisted the infirmarian, "I 
have already said all I could think of to soften 
her, and she would listen to nothing, and was 
getting so angry besides, that I told her at last 
I would ask you to speak to her. So do come 
at once, dear sister, for she is absolutely furious 
about it/' 

" I will go directly, as soon as the children 
are all in bed," replied the mistress. " And do 
you go in the meantime to matins, and do not 
worry yourself about Melanie. When you have 
been as much about our poor children as I have, 
you will not wonder or be frightened at any of 
their queer notions. Now I see they are all in 
bed ; so I will go to her at once." 

Sister Mary of St Agnes, looking much re- 
lieved in her mind, went, as she was told, to 
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matins ; and the first mistress bent her steps 
towards the infirmary, to see what could be done 
towards quieting her restless invalid. 

The moment Melanie perceived her mistress 
at the door, she sat up again in bed and recom- 
menced her passionate entreaties to be permitted 
to depart that very night. At first, the Mother 
tried to treat the matter as a joke, but seeing 
that Melanie was in no mood to take this view 
of the case, she suddenly changed her tactics, 
and rising to go, said coldly — 

" Very well, Melanie ; you shall go to-morrow, 
but to-night you shall not. Understand me, 
once for all, for I am in earnest and quite as 
determined as you can be: to-night you shall 
not go — it is too late — but to-morrow you can 
do as you please. And now I will not hear 
another word on the subject ; and if you speak 
of it again to any one, I shall be exceedingly 
displeased." 

After this from the lips of the first mistress 
herself, Melanie knew that further efforts would 
be in vain ; but she was conquered, not convinced, 
and she did her best to show it by low mutter- 
ing, and restless movements of anger and dis- 
content. 

Sister Mary of St Anselm, however, took no 
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further notice of her ; and after a blessing and a 
kind " good night " to Gabrielle, and a glance 
full of compassion at the sleeping Ettie, she 
quietly left the room. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

God, then, ever foremost in generosity with 
His creatures, had already done His part I He 
had brought back the wanderer to the fold ; 
rescued her, almost against her will, from the 
hopeless lot of the voluntary suicide ; and con- 
ducted her — not yet happy, not yet repentant 
even — to a place of refuge, where she might 
find both repentance for the past and happi- 
ness for the future, if she chose to win them 
by profiting of the fresh stock of graces thus 
placed at her disposal. It was the boon which 
Maude had asked for her in that last prayer 
made during her last night at home; and it was 
granted, albeit she knew it not, even before 
she herself arrived to fulfil her own share in the 
contract. 

An hour after Henrietta's entrance into the 
convent, she also was at the gates demanding 
admittance as a future postulant in the Order 
of the Good Shepherd. None of her friends 
accompanied her. With characteristic firmness, 
she had not allowed even her father to come 
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with her ; for she had resolved to make her 
sacrifice in all its entirety on the threshold of 
her old home, so .that in that new home which 
God himself had chosen for her she might feel 
nothing but joy and gratitude, for the honour 
He had conferred upon her in calling her to be 
His spouse. And God rewarded the generosity 
of this sentiment by filling her soul with such a 
sense of joy, that when the smiling porteress 
made her appearance to admit her, she could 
hardly prevent herself from exclaiming aloud: 
" Thanks be to God ; this is indeed the gate of 
heaven !" 

The room into which she was ushered was 
not very bright or very cheery looking, and 
the furniture anything but ornamental. But to 
Maude s present feelings, no room in the rich 
mansion she had left was half so full of light ; 
and no ornament it contained half so precious, 
as the plain wooden table and heavy chairs 
which were the only furniture of this tiny wait- 
ing-room, bearing as they did, in their very 
plainness, the mark of His poverty, who had 
expressly declared that His riches were not of 
this world. His riches, she hoped soon to find 
in poverty ; and the thought filled her soul with 
such an interior gladness, that the Superioress 
had no sooner entered the room than, unable 
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any longer to control her feelings, she threw 
herself on her knees, and saluted her at once 
as her Mother. 

Very willingly would she have gone farther 
still, by kissing the hem of the religious habit 
she was so longing to put on ; but the quick 
eye of the Superioress perceived the movement, 
and prevented it by taking her new daughter at 
once into her arms, and giving her such a warm, 
and tender, and affectionate embrace, as made 
her feel that she had, in very deed, found a 
mother — a mother, by whom the real interests 
of her soul would be cared for with an anxiety 
and attention which the fondest and most affec- 
tionate of earthly parents could hardly have be- 
stowed upon them. The Superioress saw at once 
that she had a bright, heroic character to deal 
with ; and turning Maude's face playfully to- 
wards the light, said, in her sweet, French- 
sounding English — 

** But how is this? No tears, no sorrow! 
Have you, then, had no sacrifice to make ? " 

" Mother, it was made long ago," Maude 
answered, simply ; after a little hesitation, adding, 
** if, indeed, it was a sacrifice, for I cannot feel it 
so just now." 

•' So much the better, my dear child," the 
Superioress answered promptly ; " for God loves 
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a cheerful giver, and it is a great grace to enter 
religion with such sentiments." 

" But this seems heaven already," said Maude, 
eagerly. " How, then, can one be otherwise 
than glad ? " 

"No, my dear child," the nun answered, 
gravely ; " this is not heaven ; but it is, I hope, 
the way to heaven; and I need not remind you 
that the way is narrow." 

" It seems very wide and smooth just now, 
however," said Maude, with a ndtveti^ which 
made both the Mother Superior and her assis- 
tant, who had accompanied her to the reception- 
room, smile ; and then she went on quickly, 
" O dear Mother, it makes me almost afraid— 
for I do love them all dearly — my father espe- 
cially ; and it ought to be a sacrifice ; and yet it 
is not, at least, I cannot think it now — I can 
only think and feel what a happiness it is to 
belong to God alone." 

" Never mind, my child, whether you feel it 
a sacrifice just now or not. God has His own 
separate way of dealing with each separate soul 
He calls ; and, therefore, some come to us in 
tears, and some in smiles. All, however, come 
to be His spouses ; and HewaiS crucified. There- 
fore, sooner or later, all have, not only to cany 
the cross, but to feel its weight and bitterness 
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s well ; and, depend upon it, you will be no 
xception to the rule/' 

" Do you think so, dear Mother ? " replied 
(aude. " I am very glad ; for I assure you I 
o not want to escape the cross ; only, just now, 

seem as if I could never feel it" 

"Because, just now, He is carrying it for you. 
Jut have a little patience ; for when He thinks 
ou strong enough, He will leave you, or seem 
3 leave you, to carry it by yourself. I say, 
seem,'" she added, earnestly, " for He is always 
elping us, as a fact, though He does not always 
2t us see that He is doing so. And now, I will 
Mive you with Soeur Assistante, who is also our 
flistress of the novitiate ; and by the time you 
lave changed your dress, it will be nearly the 
lour for benediction. But, perhaps, you have 
lot dined yet ; will you take something now, at 
)nce, or will you wait.^ " 

" Thank you, dear Mother," replied Maude ; 
'*but I am not at all hungry, and I had much 
rather make my conventual toilette at once, and 
ivait until after benediction for my supper." 

The Superioress answered the bright smile 
vith which this was said, by another as bright 
md cheery, and then left the room. 

"And now for the toilette," cried Maude, 
uming, as the door closed behind her, to her new 
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mistress, with such a look of innocent, childish 
eagerness, that the latter could not forbear 
smiling once again. 

"Would you not like first'* she answered, 
with a little imperceptible stress upon the ** first," 
"to visit the chapel and make an ofTering of 
yourself, worldly toilette and all," she added, 
touching the black dress in which Maude was 
very simply but neatly attired, "to the Good 
Shepherd who has called you here, and His 
Blessed Mother, the especial patroness and pro- 
tector of our order ? " 

"Oh yes! certainly," said Maude.feeling a little 
ashamed of her precipitancy. " I had thought 
of that before, but I was not sure if I might; 
until after I had changed my dress, I mean." 

"Well, the toilette will not be a very long 
affair after all," said the So&ur Assistante, " for I 
see you are already in black. So you will only 
have to change your bonnet for a cap, and we 
can easily do that after leaving the chapel." 

She led the way, as she spoke, into the pretty 
cloister, which looked, on the inner side, into a \ 
small square, filled with flowers and surrounded 
by the convent walls, from whence ivy, roses, 
and other climbing plants were hanging in rich 
profusion. The "nuns' choir" in the chapel, 
into which she then led Maude, consisted of two 
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livisions — the choir properly so called, where the 

»talls of the religious were placed, and an ante- 

:hoir ; while at the further end was a pretty 

little chapel, dedicated to the Sacred Heart, 

and beautifully decorated in white and gold. 

In the very centre of the nun's choir, and beneath 

a perfect bower of lilacs and May blossoms, stood 

a very beautiful image of the Blessed Virgin, the 

mother of the Good Shepherd, and, as an almost 

necessary consequence, the especial patroness of 

the order which is honoured by His name. In 

obedience to a sign from her companion, Maude 

knelt down at one of the prie-dieuSy placed in 

the outer choir, and abandoned herself to her new 

thoughts of joy. She had then found her home 

at last — ^her home, long sought, long prayed for, 

long desired ; and the peace which filled her 

soul, as she lifted her eyes towards the sanctuary, 

and fixed them in thought on the silent Dweller in 

its tabernacle, was, verily, such a peace as that 

described by the Apostle — " a peace which sur- 

' passeth all human understanding." 

Only one little hour before, Ettie, from her 
appointed place in the penitents' chapel, had 
cast her eyes also upon the same sacred spot, 
[ but with thoughts and feelings, as far apart as 
\ earth from heaven, from the thoughts and feel- 
ings which were stirring, at that moment, in the 
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heart of Maude. And yet they had many things 
in common ! Both were young, and both were \ 
beautiful, in the same position of life, and with 
such a similarity of tastes and feelings as were 
the natural result of similarity of position. The 
way in which these gifts had been used made 
the only real difference between them. Ettie 
had taken hers in the spirit of the prodigal, to 
spend them on her own account. Maude, on the 
contrary, had accepted her gifts as the talents 
which were to be returned with usury to the 
Donor. And so it came naturally to pass, and as 
a part of God's justice, even in this world, that 
while the one said her first prayer in her new 
home with feelings of gladness an angel might 
have envied, the other had knelt almost on the 
same spot, too crushed to pray at all, and too 
conscious of guilt to be able to look upon God in 
any other light than that of a terrible avenger. 
But different as, by their own acts and deeds, 
their fortunes were, the eye of the Good Shep- 
herd was resting, at that moment, with almost 
equal tenderness on both — on the innocent, 
because she had never ceased to be His own; 
on the guilty, because He was even then draw- 
ing her to Himself, and preparing her, by love, 
for that full and overflowing pardon, which love, 
and love alone, as He has Himself declared, can 
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win from His heart of love. Maude little guessed 
how much He had already'done towards the ful- 
filment of her desires. She little dreamed that 
the poor wanderer, for whom she had so often 
prayed, was even then sleeping her first sleep in 
the safe home which the Good Shepherd had 
had provided for His lost one. But even if she 
had known it, it could hardly have increased 
the tide of gratitude and joy which inundated 
her whole being, when, after a short but fervent 
prayer, she once more obeyed the signal of the 
Sceur Assistante, and followed her from the 
chapel, in order to accomplish that change in 
dress, which would mark her as being one about 
to devote herself to God's service. 

This time, Soeur Assistante conducted her up- 
stairs into the long corridor, placed just above the 
cloister. Doors upon either side opened into the 
sisters* cells ; each door, besides the name of 
the inhabitant of the cell, bearing that of her 
patron saint, a virtue which she was supposed 
more especially to practise, and a print of her 
angel guardian. Maude's future cell, like that 
of every other in the corridor, was a small room, 
scrupulously neat and clean, and containing 
an iron bedstead, with snow-white, chintz cur- 
tains, a chair, a wooden crucifix, two or three 
pious pictures, and a cupboard, for all its furni- 
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ture. It was particularly bright and cheerful at 
that moment, for the window looked into the 
nun's garden, and the rays of the setting sun 
were still shining through its open casement, 
while the voices of the sisters, ^s they paced 
up and down the broad walk underneath, came 
with a happy, home-like sound to Maude's ear, 
and completed her delight. She pounced at 
once upon the white, close-fitting cap and long 
veil, which were laid, waiting for her, on the bed, 
and throwing flown her bonnet, with its pretty 
blue forget-me-nots, on the ground, exclaimed, 
while vigorously tying the strings of her new 
head-dress — 

" There, old bonnet, lie there, for I will never, 
never put you on again." 

" Poor old bonnet — or rather pretty new 
bonnet," said the Soeur Assistante, picking it tip 
from the floor, and arranging a little its crumpled 
drapery. " But you must not spoil it, or throw 
it about that way, for remember you may want 
it yet." 

** O dear Sister ! do not say that, I beg of 
you," said Maude, in a tone of entreaty, which 
made the sister laugh ; ** do not say it, for it 
sounds like a prophecy of evil." 

"But, my dear child," replied the sister, ''I 
have only said what you know already. You 
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le here to do God's will, and it may, after all, 
His will that you should not stay." 
Oh 1 I cannot believe it Surely, surely, 
I do not think that," cried Maude. " Surely 
I think God wills me to remain ? " 
I hope He does ; and I will go even further, 
hink — mind, I only say, / think — He does 
: we cannot be certain yet. You come here 
earn His will ; and in order to do so really 
I must endeavour not to lead, but follow. In 
er words, you must be content to wait and 
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Will it be long, do you think, before we 
>w for certain ? " Maude asked, anxiously. 
Long or short, you must be content to wait 
jt," said the sister. '* But, hush ! " she added, 
he merry hum of voices, in the garden under- 
th, ceased suddenly, and the sweet solemn 
es of the bell, calling the religious to bene- 
:ion, came instead, through the open case- 
it. " That is the end of recreation, and we 
st go at once to the chapel ; for benediction, 
ill events, will not wait for us. Stay," she 
it on, laying her hand on M^iude's arm, as the 
er was about to leave the cell — ** stay, my 
ir child, one moment longer, and listen to 
In another instant you will be in the actual 

sence of the Good Shepherd Himself, and 

K 
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imploring His benediction. When from the 
hand of His priest He gives it to you, lay all 
your hopes and fears generously at His feet 
Tell him that henceforth, and for ever, your only 
will shall be to do His will, and that you will 
hold yourself ready to go or stay the moment 
that, through your present superiors, He shall 
have made known His intentions in your regard. 
Will you promise me to do this, my child ? Be- 
lieve me, it is the best and truest way to draw 
His blessing and approbation upon your future 
life, whether it is to be spent in the cloister or 
the world. Do you promise me to do it ?" 

" I will ; I do promise," said Maude, touched 
by the earnestness with which the religious 
spoke ; " but, O dear Mother ! it will be very 
hard," she could not forbear adding, almost in 
the same breath. 

" Not hard at all, but, on the contrary, very 
soft," said her mistress, smiling ; '* and, certainly» 
your best chance, as you will find in the long 
run, of having your own way in the matter ; for 
never does God yield so readily to our desires 
as when we have absolutely abandoned them 
into His hands. Now let us go down-stairs." 

The sacristan was still busy at the altar, 
when Maude re-entered the choir, and she 
watched her as, one by one, she lighted up the 
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tapers, which were placed with much taste, and 
in great profusion, among heaps of flowers, 
brought fresh and fragrant from the garden, to 
die in their sweetness on the altar of the Lord. 
They would die when they had done their work, 
and be seen no more ; but the living garland — 
the souls which had assembled there to do Him 
homage — the sisters who had consecrated their 
pure lives to Him — the penitents who were 
washing out their sins in His most precious 
blood — ^they would rise again, after death, to 
add to His glory and His joy in Heaven. 
How wonderful such a destiny ! How awful in 
its very gladness ! And if they were beautiful 
in the eyes of their Divine Spouse even now, 
in the midst of the imperfections inseparable 
from human nature, how much more beautiful 
would they be then, when, the burthen of 
humanity laid aside, they sat down by the 
waters of the river of life, all spirit and joy, at 
the feet of their Beloved. So thought Maude, 
as she glanced from the sacristan at the altar, 
to the white-robed figures kneeling near her, lis- 
tening the while to the hymn for the month of 
Mary, which the penitents were singing with 
great fervour in their own chapel. Then came 
benediction ; and, absorbed in her fresh and joy- 
ful devotion, she heard and saw little more of what 
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was going on externally, until some one roused 
her from her prayers, by a light tap upon the 
shoulder. She looked up, and found that the 
tapers were all extinguished, and the chapel 
empty. The nuns had vanished ; all save the 
one who had just disturbed her, and whom she 
had never seen before. Half-surprised and half- 
ashamed, she rose, and followed her to the 
cloister. 

** Sceur Assistante desired me to call you, and 
bring you to your supper," said the sister. 
(Mary of St Celestine was her name in religion.) 
*' And then she wants you to go to bed at once, 
for what with travelling, and what with praying, 
she thinks you must be pretty well tired by 
this time. This is the dispense" she added, 
as they entered a large room, with high cup- 
boards, placed round the walls, " where stores are 
kept ; and here is your tea, which I took care 
to make for you, before calling you from the 
chapel."' 

Maude sat down to her cup of tea, saying 
simply, as she did so — *'I wonder if I shall 
ever know any of you apart. You all look so 
exactly alike, that I do not think I shall ever be 
able to distinguish one from another." 

The nun laughed, 

" In a week's time, I have no doubt, you will 
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have us all by heart. It is the dress which 
makes you fancy a resemblance. But we cannot 
be more like than a flock of sheep, and they say 
that a shepherd is never mistaken in those under 
his charge.^' 

" How long will it be before I am a novice ? " 
Maude inquired abruptly, as, the cup of tea 
finished, they returned to her cell, where Sister 
Mary of St Celestine good-naturedly lingered to 
help her in the unpacking of her trunk. 

** Ah ! it is early times to talk of that," said 
the smiling sister. " Why, my dear sister, you 
are not even a postulant as yet ! " 

**No!" said Maude, in a tone of unfeigned 
surprise. "What am I then, if I am not a 
postulant ? " 

** You are a visitor just now, until you have got 
a little accustomed to our ways. It would be 
too hard upon you to set you to work at once." 

'*What do you call hard?" asked Maude, 
quickly. *' I am quite ready and willing to 
work." 

"Quite true," said the nun, laughing; "but 
just at first you might find even our common 
routine of duty difficult. Being awakened by 
the *cr^celle,' for instance, just outside your door, 
at five o'clock ; and having to get up on the 
instant, in order to be in time with the others." 
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" I shall not find that a great hardship, I 
think," Maude replied, gaily, " for I have been 
accustomed, all my life, to get up early." 

" You are not going to do so to-morrow, how- 
ever, for we shall leave you in peace until six 
o'clock ; and I warn you that, even then, you 
will probably find your first day in a convent 
rather longer than you may like." 

"Not if you give me plenty to do," said 
Maude, eagerly. 

" Ah ! that I can very readily promise to do," 
replied the sister, " but not just now. So good 
night, dear sister ; and do not be frightened to- 
morrow morning, if the rattle, or, as we call it 
here, the * cr^celle,' make a noise in the corridor 
fit to waken the dead. Do not mind it either, 
but stay quietly in bed until I come to call you 
at six ; and now, good night, once more." 

She closed the door after her, as she finished 
speaking, and Maude was at last left alone. 
She sat down at the open window, and watched 
the moon for a few minutes, gliding quietly 
through the skies, just as only the night before 
she had watched it flooding the ocean, in her 
old home in Devon. The soft air, as it came 
in through the open casement, was sweet with 
the breath of flowers, and the silence which 
reigned around was deepened, rather than dis- 
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turbed, by the low murmur of voices in the 
choir below, where the nuns were saying matins. 
The moon, and the breath of flowers, and the 
soft air upon her brow, reminded her of those 
she had loved and left for ever, and drew her 
heart once more towards them. Thoughts sad, 
and yet very sweet ; thoughts of all they had 
been and still were to her, began to mingle 
with those new thoughts and aspirations which 
had so lately filled her soul with joy. But if 
she thought of them in one sense sadly, in 
another she remembered them with exultation 
as a portion, the most precious portion, of the 
offering, she was making to her Divine Spouse. 
They were grieving for her, it was true ; and her 
pain in their pain was even greater than in her 
own ; but she knew that He, for whom she had 
left them, cauld^ and she never doubted that, in 
the end, He would, amply reward them for the 
sacrifice, and console them for the loss. And so 
she wiped away the tears which had begun to 
gather in her eyes ; and safe in His generosity 
for them and for herself, quietly said her night 
prayers, and then laid her head upon her pillow 
to take her first night's rest in her new convent 
home ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

The moon, streaming softly in through the win- 
dow of the infirmary, fell full on the beautiful, pale 
face of the sleeping Henrietta ; and Gabrielle, 
whose incessant cough prevented her closing her 
own eyes even for a moment, cast many a pitying 
glance at the poor girl, so tranquil just then in 
her slumbers, and yet, as the dying woman truly 
guessed, with a whole host of stormy passions in 
her breast, ready to waken up the moment that 
daylight should again call her to a consciousness 
of existence. 

Gabrielle's own story was a strange one, so 
strange that if it could not have been proved to 
be positive fact we should have declined to 
record it in these pages. Hers was more 
especially the sin of the evil one. Fallen her- 
self, it became the chief end and aim of her 
existence to draw others after her into the same 
abyss. In her worst moods she would talk with 
a horrible, daring boldness of the cruel monster 
who had bound her in his chains ; and after her 
conversion, she used seriously to assert that he 
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been in the habit of visiting her in the 
an shape, in order to concoct fresh schemes 
lischief. She had no fear of him at such 
3, she said ; nay, she used even, when nearly 
dened by a sense of her own wickedness 
degradation, to taunt him with his impo- 
f to do her harm. For she had, it seems, 
inutterable conviction that, in this life at 
, he could not hurt her — and why ? Long, 
ago, before she had lost the first innocence 
ildhood, she had, among other prayers, been 
[it the ** Hail Mary," and feeling strangely 
cted by it, had never, even in her worst and 
ist mood, omitted to say it for a single day. 
is the one little ray of light shining through 
night of sin in which her soul lay buried, 
preventing the darkness from becoming 
lutely impenetrable. Over a soul which 
entertained reverence for Mary — the woman 
ned from the beginning to crush the ser- 
's head — over a soul which still cried out to 
'or help, Satan had no absolute dominion, no 
:ive permission utterly to destroy ; and this 
new, and so did she. 

•om her throne in the highest Heaven, Mary 

Mother of God and refuge of the sinners 

irhom God died, deigned, ever and anon, to 

her pitying eyes on the den of infamy in 
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which Gabrielle was wearing out the miserable 
remains of her wicked life; and the moment 
came at last when that sweet, tender Mother 
resolved to rescue her from the clutches of her 
infernal foe. 

The sudden and terrible death of one of her 
companions in iniquity^first woke up Gabrielle's 
strong self-conscious nature to the awful retri- 
bution awaiting her own soul, if ever the demon 
should succeed in getting it into his possession. 
Yielding at once to the impulse, she shut up her 
house, and rushed off to a priest, who, after one 
short, decisive interview, brought her himself to 
the Convent of the Good Shepherd, the only 
place where he deemed it possible she could 
contend successfully with the enemy in whose 
hands she had so madly placed herself. Sister 
Mary of St Anselm, who, as mistress of the 
penitents, had been sent to the parlour to receive 
her, used often afterwards to say that she could 
hardly repress a shudder the first moment she 
beheld her, so terrible and almost demoniacal 
was the expression stamped upon her strangely 
repulsive features. Gabrielle, contrary to all 
human expectations, persevered ; though, for the 
first two years of her residence at the "Bon 
Pasteur,^' she had to maintain a vigorous and 
continual struggle with the enemy of her souL 
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But her courage never failed her. High- 
hearted by nature, and fortified by that yet 
higher strength which grace confers, and which 
is never wanting to creatures in their need, if 
only they ask for it earnestly and honestly of 
God, Gabrielle went, day after day, into the 
awful conflict; and in the end came out victori- 
ous — the temptations of her infernal foe growing 
fewer and weaker by degrees, until they ceased 
at last altogether. Once freed from his galling 
yoke, the poor woman advanced with astonishing 
rapidity in the grace of God and practice of 
every Christian virtue. Gentle and soft-mannered 
as she had once been rough and overbearing — 
kind and unselfish, as she had hitherto been self- 
seeking and careless of the happiness of others, 
her companions, who, in the beginning, had, one 
EUid all, both feared her and disliked her, learned 
at last to love and look up to her as one ever 
ready to help them in their troubles, and 
to aid them to good both by word and by 
example. She had been three years in the 
asylum, when she was attacked by the disease 
which, in the end, was to carry her to the grave, 
and she had already lingered through twelve 
months of pain and weariness when Henrietta 
first arrived. Each day, with increase of suffer- 
ing, brought its visible increase of grace and 
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virtue with it ; so that many of the mothers began 
to hope she might pass out of life at last witb- 
out having any further mental misery to endure, 
though she herself continued to assert, that once 
more before she died, she would have to sustain 
a combat with her foe. And the thought did 
not distress her, for she was strong in her confi- 
dence that God would not forsake her, and that 
her dear Mother Mary, having already called her 
out of the night of sin, would still be at her side 
to guide her in safety through the valley of 
death, and to lay her, as a prize rescued by His 
most precious blood, at the feet of her Divine 
Son. Strange and improbable as this story 
seems, there are witnesses living yet in the Con- 
vent of the "Bon Pasteur" to attest its truth; 
and I have introduced it here because it shows ' 
so vividly the singular nature of the cases that 
fall occasionally into the hands of the religious, 
and the peculiar difficulties of the task to which 
they, one and all, have devoted their existence. 
If it were their only aim to produce mere exter- 
nal reformation, a certain amount of regulation 
and a continuous dismissal of the most unruly 
spirits committed to their charge, would easily 
produce it; but their work is meant to go much 
deeper. The soul, the actual soul, in its relations 
with God rather than with the world around it, is 
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their real object ; and their constant endeavour, 
therefore, is to produce such an entire revolution 
in its estimate of things, as that the creature 
shall become, of her own accord, the executrix 
of the Divine Justice in her regard, searching 
out the evil that is in her, and aiming contin- 
ually at its extirpation, until the external 
ordering of her life flows naturally from the 
peace and rectitude she has established in that 
innermost portion of her being which is visible 
to God alone. But maladies of the soul resem- 
ble in many ways maladies of the body. There 
are ups and downs, and enthusiasms and de- 
pressions, and often a flnal crisis, which must 
be watched as carefully as, in fever cases, the 
physician watches that final struggle which is to 
end in the death or recovery of his patient. 
The nun of the " Bon Pasteur" must, therefore, be 
ever at hand, to counsel, to restrain, to comfort, 
and in the hour of temptation, to encourage the 
poor slave of sin and Satan, and to assure her of 
victory at last. Upon some such scene as this 
it was that Henrietta opened her eyes the day 
after her arrival at the asylum. Gabrielle was 
lying as usual quiet and resigned in her bed, 
but Melanie was sitting bolt-upright and wide- 
awake, with the same restless, weary, sullen look 
upon her features which they had worn the 
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night before. Her hands, blue already with the 
touch of death, were clasped tightly and impa- 
tiently together ; and her voice had a strange 
sepulchral note in it, as if it had caught it 
prematurely from the grave into which she 
was to descend so soon, while, in broken but de- 
termined accents, she repeated over and over 
again, just as she had done on the preceding 
evening, her unalterable resolution to leave the 
asylum on the instant. Clara was - standing 
patiently at one side of the bed, holding a cup 
of tea, which she had attempted in vain to 
persuade the invalid to swallow; and Sister 
Mary of St Agnes, rosary in hand, was on the 
other, trying gently to persuade her to recon- 
sider her decision. But to all she could say or 
urge on the subject, Melanie only continued to 
repeat — as if she had but that one idea in her 
head, and but that one mode of translating it into 
words upon her tongue — 

" I tell you. Mother, it's no good talking— I 
want to go out — I tell you, and I will go out— I 
won't be kept here by force any longer ; so you 
may as well get me my clothes at once." 

" Hush ! hush ! Melanie. Don't you speak that 
way to Mother," at last Clara could not refraifl 
from indignantly breaking in. 

" Just you mind your own business, will you ? " 
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Melanie passionately replied; "and get away 
with that basin, for I won^t drink a drop of it." 

*' Put down the cup, my child," said the nun, 
"Perhaps she will take it by and by/' Then 
turning to Melanie, she continued — 

" Must I then send for your Mother, Sister 
Mary of St Anselm, Melanie, and tell her that 
you are going?" 

" How many times am I to tell you the same 
thing over and over again ?" screamed Melanie, 
in a fit of passion, frightful to behold in one so 
evidently in the clutches of death already. " / 
will go ; I say it again, I will go. I hate the 
place, and I hate the children, and I hate the 
Mothers, for that matter, just the same; and I 
\iOvlt stay here another day — not for a thousand 
pounds I won't — and I should like to see who 
can make me." 

At the close of this insolent speech, Gabrielle, 
who had been listening for a long time in a 
state of ill-repressed indignation, could refrain 
no longer, but starting up in bed, exclaimed 
with flashing eyes, " Melanie, how dare you 
speak like that to Mother, after all her care and 
kindness too?" 

Clara was silent this time, though she looked 
as if she would have liked to give the sick girl 
a hearty shaking ; but Sister Mary of St 
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Agnes rose, and signing to Clara to remain 
quietly where she was, went over to Gabrielle 
and said — 

" Now, my dear child, do not, I beg of you, 
say one word to aggravate her. Pray for her in- 
stead, pray hard to our Dear Lady for her. The 
devil knows he has not much time to lose, and 
he wants to get her into his power at the last 
moment ; so we must leave no means untried to 
save her. I will light the candles on the altar; 
and do you keep on praying to our Blessed 
Mother, that she may give us help." 

*' But, Mother," pleaded Gabrielle, " I cannot 
a bear to hear the likes of her talk that way to 
you. It goes to my very heart, it does I " 

" Oh ! if it is only on my account," said the 
sister, with one of her quiet, innocent smiles, 
" never trouble yourself at all about it, for I 
assure you I do not mind it in the least. All I 
care for is her poor soul ; so if you feel at all for 
me, the best thing you can do to comfort me, 
is to go on praying as hard as you can that 
she may soon be freed from this temptation to 
leave us." 

Sister Mary of St Agnes went to the little 
altar at the end of the room, as she finished 
speaking; and having sent Clara in search of 
the first mistress of the children, she lighted the 
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candles before the statue of our Blessed Lady, 
md knelt down to pray. Henrietta watched 
!ier from her bed in silent wonder. She could 
lot comprehend the young nun's anxiety to 
retain Melanie in the infirmary; for having never 
realised the true value of a human soul, she felt 
that, had she been in the place of Sister Mary 
3f St Agnes, she would have been only too 
thankful to have got rid of such a thankless, 
turbulent patient as Melanie appeared to be. 
She was still pondering over the matter in her 
own mind, when the religious, having finished 
her- memorarey rose from her knees, and perceiv- 
ing that Ettie was awake at last, approached 
her to ask her how she had passed the night. 

*' Thank you, madam, I have slept very well 
all night," Henrietta answered shyly. 

" But did I not tell you yesterday that you 
must not call me * madam,' " said the young 
nun, shaking her head good-humouredly. " Is 
it so very difficult to say 'Mother' then?" 

** Mother," Ettie repeated almost mechani- 
cally ; and then she added, with a sudden burst 
of feeling — 

" I have never called any one mother yet. 

I never had a mother — not since I was quite a 

little child !" 

"Well then, you must begin now, and not 

L 
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only call us, but think of us as Mothers also/' 
the nun answered kindly. ''And now, if you 
feel well enough, had you not better get up and 
dress, and then you can go down to breakfast ?'* 

Ettie felt exceedingly uncomfortable at the 
suggestion. If she were sent down-stairs she 
felt it could only be to mingle with the other 
penitents ; and judging of Melanie as of a speci- 
men, she felt that it would be utterly impossible 
for her to resign herself to such society. But 
the kind eyes of the nun were still fixed 
anxiously upon her, and not liking to seem 
rebellious in her presence, she rose and com- 
menced her toilette. The cotton dress and close- 
fitting cap which she had received on her en- 
trance the day before, were lying on the chair 
beside her, and she put them on in silence, 
though they filled her with such a sense of 
shame and loathing, as if she had been robing 
herself in the livery of a prison. 

She was still, however, very weak and suffer- 
ing, and the effort which it cost her to overcome 
this repugnance, was almost more than she 
could bear. Sister Mary of St Agnes saw that 
she was really well-nigh fainting, and making 
her sit down in a large easy-chair, sent Clara to 
seek for some breakfast for her. But when it 
came Ettie was far too ill to touch it, and after 
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looking, with irrepressible disgust, at the great 
cup of tea and hunch of bread and butter set 
before her, she closed her eyes again, and lay 
back in the chair, in hopeless, silent misery. 
Sister Mary of St Anselm, the first mistress of 
the children, entered at the moment, and catch- 
ing the look of loathing on Ettie's expressive 
features, said at once — 

" Ah ! I suppose you are not quite up to such 
a solid breakfast as that just yet. Take it away, 
Clara, and see if you cannot find something 
better and lighter for her." 

Clara did as she was desired, and soon re- 
turned with a roll and some good hot cofTee, 
which Ettie, who was nearly fainting from ex- 
haustion, accepted eagerly ; and when the first 
mistress saw that she was making a comfortable 
breakfast, she passed on to Melanie. The latter 
had not improved in temper during the interval ; 
and when Sister Mary of St Anselm found 
that she still persisted in her determination to 
leave the asylum, she turned quietly to the 
infirmarian, and bade her fetch her clothes. 
The young sister looked perfectly aghast at 
such an order, and could not resist saying, in a 
low voice, *' Oh ! surely, surely, you do not 
mean to let her leave us, do you ?" 

** Bring her clothes at once^" said the first 
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mistress, quite aloud and very firmly. "She 
must go of course, as she insists upon doing so." 

A gleam of triumph lighted up Melanie's 
haggard features, and seizing the coverlet, in 
order to help her to sit up, she exclaimed 
rudely, — " Ah ! well, so I have got my own way 
at last, have I ? and trouble enough I had to get 
it too ! Wait a bit, and see now, if I don't get 
out of this wretched hole much faster than ever 
I came into it. — What are you doing there?" 
she added, turning savagely round on Sister 
Mary of St Agnes, who was standing patiently 
beside her, with a portion of the sick girl's 
clothing in her hands, ready to help her in the 
difficult task of dressing. 

" I am waiting to help you to dress, my child," 
the nun answered gently ; " for I am afraid you 
are not strong enough to do it quite by yourself." 

" Oh ! I ain't strong enough— ain't I ? We'll 
soon see that, though," the girl retorted, angrily. 
" Go away, can't you,"- she added, pushing the 
nun violently on one side. " I don't want you; 
you are only a hindrance and an aggravation, 
and I can do much better without you." 

** For shame ! for shame !" cried Clara, indig- 
nantly ; and even Ettie exclaimed aloud, " Come 
away, madam, and leave her ; she will kill you if 
you stop there." 
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But the young nun never moved, and there 
was nothing but an expression of pity on her 
sweet, calm face, as she turned it on Melanie, 
and said imploringly — 

" My child ! my poor child ! what have I 
done that you should treat me thus ? It is the 
last hour you will ever spend among us ; will 
you not give me the consolation of helping you 
for the last time?" 

Melanie hesitated, and something like a softer 
feeling showed itself in the expression of her 
features ; but resisting the impulse, she snatched 
her stockings from the sister's hands, and at- 
tempted to put them on herself. Slight as the 
effort was, it proved too much for her exhausted 
frame. Scarcely had she attempted to put her 
foot to the ground when a deadly faintness 
seized upon her, and gasping out — "I am 
dying — O my God, have mercy — I am dying!" 
she would have fallen to the ground if Sister 
Mary of St Agnes had not caught her in her 
arms, and, with the assistance of Clara, placed 
her once more on the bed. There was no pro- 
bability or possibility now of further rebellion 
on her part, and the first mistress left her accord- 
ingly in the care of the young infirmarian, and 
returned to her own duties in the class-room. 
For more than half an hour Melanie lay upon her 
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bed, more dead apparently than alive ; and her 
piteous moans, from time to time, being the 
only symptoms left that she was still among the 
living. During all that time. Sister Mary of St 
Agnes watched over her with a look of as tender 
anxiety on her face, as if the rough, thankless 
girl she tended had been her own and only 
child. At last Melanie began to come a little 
to herself: her cheek lost something of its ashy 
whiteness, and her hands relaxed from the state 
of convulsive contraction in which they had 
been clasped and almost twisted together ; she 
opened her eyes, and finding those of her young 
Mother fixed anxiously upon her, she drew a 
deep breath, and said, imploringly — 

" O Mother ! it is quite gone now. But will 
you, can you ever forgive me ? " 

"What is gone ? " asked the infirmarian. 

" The temptation, Mother. It was so strong, 
I could not help it, Mother ; indeed, I could not 
I felt as if it were impossible to resist it." 

**Well, never mind about it now, my child," 
the Mother quietly rejoined. **It won't come 
back any more, I daresay." 

" But I have been so ungrateful, and I am so 
sorry. Can you ever forgive me?" said the 
girl; the tears, which filled her eyes, rolling 
slowly down her poor, pale face. 
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'* Forgive you ? Yes, of course, I can, and 
do," replied the Mother, with a bright, heavenly 
smile upon her face. " See, I have forgotten all 
about it already ; and do you forget it also, my 
dear child, and turn all your thoughts and care 
instead, to preparing your soul for the coming 
of your Lord ; for you must be convinced, by 
the state of weakness in which you find yourself, 
that your life on earth cannot be prolonged 
much further." 

" Yes, Mother, I know — I feel it now ! But 
where is Mother St Anselm ? Do you think she 
will forgive me also ? " 

" Of course, she will. Why not ? " replied the 
Mother. " When our dear Lord Himself is so 
ready to forgive, do you think it likely that she 
will be even tempted to refuse } But now, my 
dear child, do let this be a warning to you, never 
to dwell again upon thoughts and fancies which 
enable the devil so easily to get hold of you. 
Why, my poor Melanie, he was making fun of 
you all the time ; and we knew that very well, 
though we could not make you perceive it. 
Perhaps, if you had been able to get up, you 
would have died in going down-stairs, or after- 
wards, maybe, even in the open street itself ; and 
where, in the angry disposition you were in just 
then, where do you fancy your poor soul wotrld 
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have gone to ? Do you think our Lord would 
have smiled upon you, or that His Blessed Mother 
and the saints would have welcomed you, angry 
and excited as you were, to their sweet and 
loving society in heaven ? Surely the devil could 
and would have pleaded, with great truth, that 
you were in a much fitter mood for him and his, 
than for the angels ; but our dear Lord would 
not have it so. He wanted to save you, and so 
He made you too ill to leave us. He wanted, I 
repeat, to save you ; and save you undoubtedly 
He will, if only you will let Him, by remaining 
quiet and obedient to the end." 

Melanie made no reply; but her look of 
sorrowful, humble gratitude, and the tears that 
rolled down her wasted cheeks, were more than 
a sufficient guarantee to her young, anxious 
Mother, that this time, at least, the lesson had 
struck home, and that there was no longer any 
fear lest her poor patient should endanger hef 
future happiness by fretful repinings over hef 
present lot. And so, indeed, it proved. A feW 
more days of tender sorrow for the past, a fe\^ 
more days of patient endurance of the present, 
and poor little Melanie passed away — her last:^ 
hours being, like a quiet sunset, full of that^ 
sweet, smiling peace, which the nuns of th^^ 
Gx)od Shepherd have so often the happiness o: 
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lolding in these poor objects of their care, 
sn, after a long and weary illness, borne often 
a spirit of heroic patience, which may well 
»ne for the follies of their former lives, God 
ids His angel at last to close their eyes, and 
ar them to their rest in heaven ! 



CHAPTER X. 

Mother Mary of St Anselm had seen at a 
glance that Henrietta did not belong to the 
same grade in society as that of most of the 
penitents under her care, and she felt very 
anxious, therefore, at the prospect of introducing 
her among the coarse, rough-mannered indivi- 
duals who must of necessity be her companions 
during her stay at the asylum. The poor girl, 
however, was still evidently far from well ; and her 
mistress wisely made this an excuse for leaving her 
a few days longer in the infirmary, hoping that 
she would thus gradually become accustomed to 
the situation, or that, at all events, comprehending 
its necessity better, she would make up her mind 
to accept it with a good grace for the present 
Henrietta was left, therefore, in peace in the 
infirmary during the day, but towards evening, 
as Gabrielle was evidently dying, Sister Mary of 
St Anselm, in order to spare her the sight of the 
poor woman's agony, made her descend to the 
class-room during the hour of recreation. Supper 
was just over, and the tongues, which had been 
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snt for so many hours, being let loose at last, 
i noise was overpowering at the moment when 
inrietta entered the room. She put her hand 
an almost involuntary impulse to her head, 
d made a half movement to retreat. The 
ick eye of the mistress marked the gesture, 
t without even seeming to notice it, she mo- 
ned Henrietta to follow, and led her, before 
* had time to make any further opposition, to 
J top of the room. There she placed her by 
i side of a delicate, pretty-looking girl, whom 
I addressed as Ernestine, and who wore a 
ick gown with a little kerchief, on which the 
ters I.H.S. were embroidered in white, folded 
itly across her bosom. About twenty other 
Is, in a similar costume, were scattered here 
d there among those wearing the lilac uniform, 
which Henrietta herself was dressed. She 
rned afterwards that they belonged to the 
ss of consecrated penitents ; that is to say, of 
litents who make a voluntary promise year 
year of remaining in the asylum, their en- 
jement being always limited to twelve months 
a time. 

The children all rose as their mistress en- 
ed the room, and they remained standing 
pectfully until she had taken her place on an 
vated seat called " the throne," from whence 
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she could overlook the whole class during re- 
creation, and where a novice who had been pre- 
siding during her absence was already seated. 

"What is your name?'* asked Ernestine of 
Henrietta, after a moment's pause, during which 
the latter had been heartily wishing the ground 
to open and hide her from the hundred pairs of 
eyes which she felt, rather than saw, were at 
that instant fixed curiously upon her. 

" Henrietta," she answered mechanically, and 
quite forgetting that she had been cautioned 
against the use of her own name. 

" Henrietta ! " bawled a coarse but good- 
natured looking girl with a broad Scotch accent, 
who chanced to be sitting in the same group 
of " children" as herself — " Henrietta ! why, my 
girl, that must be your name in the world, for 
we have a Henrietta already in the class, and 
there is never two of the same name allowed 
among us." 

"Hush, hush!" said Ernestine, catching a 
glimpse of Ettie's scarlet cheek and angry, 
flashing eyes — " Can't you be quiet, Fanny, for 
a moment.^" 

" Well, and what 's up now > What harm have 
I done .^" asked Fanny, opening her great eyes 
with a look of genuine amazement. " Oh, we 
are touchy, are we t — and mustn't be spoken 
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:o, I suppose, except on our knees, like the 
Queen !" 

Henrietta looked and felt furious. " Was that 
woman, who might have been the lowest servant 
in her father's house, to be permitted to address 
her in such terms ? Certainly not, if she could 
help it!'' 

And in pursuance of this resolve, she deliber- 
ately turned her back upon Fanny, and brought 
her chair right round so as to face Ernestine. 
The latter glanced anxiously towards the throne, 
and then said in her most persuasive accents to 
Henrietta — 

" Do, please, put your chair back into its old 
place. Mother won't be pleased if she sees you 
sitting that way." 

" Put my chair back again ? Certainly not," 
said Ettie, haughtily. " I am not going to sub- 
ject myself to that woman's impertinence any 
longer." 

Fanny at the same moment was addressing 
the rest of the party as to the unbearable airs 
which the new " child" was giving herself. They 
all agreed that "it was a shame," and there 
would probably have been a regular row if their 
mistress, who had been watching them closely 
all the time, had not put a stop to it by calling 
Fanny to her side. 
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"Well, what is the matter now, my child?" 
she asked quietly, as in obedience to the sum- 
mons Fanny came and knelt down on the lower 
step of the throne. 

** Mother, I did nothing that I know of to vex 
her," she answered, in a quick, independent tone. 
" I only said her name could not be Henrietta, 
because we had a Henrietta already in the class, 
and she turned round upon me as if I had been 
a dog. Perhaps Fm no worse than herself after 
all, for all her fine airs !" the girl added, in a low 
voice, tears of wounded pride standing in her 
eyes as she spoke. 

" Look here, Fanny," said her mistress, speak- 
ing in such a low voice, that the rest of the 
" children " could not hear her — " look here, you 
have been a long while with us ; and you had 
a hard struggle for it yourself at first. But all 
that is over now — is not it } and you are good 
and happy, and aspiring to wear the blue ribbon 
(badge of the children of Mary) of Our Lady. 
Now, for the love of that dear Mother, whose 
own especial child you hope soon to be, do try 
and bear a little with this poor child. She will 
have far more difficulty than you. had to go on 
here at all ; and if she will not or cannot stay, 
there will be little chance, I fear, for her poor 
soul elsewhere." 
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'' But, Mother,'* interrupted Fanny, " I don't 
wish her no evil whatsoever — I don't But 
I've a quick temper, you know, and it aggra- 
vates me past bearing to be looked at that way. 
Won't you speak to her. Mother, and tell her not 
to do it no more ?" 

"Yes, certainly ; but not just yet, Fanny. It 
would do no good just yet So you must 
only try, for the sweet sakes of Jesus and Mary, 
to put up with it patiently for a little while 
longer. 

"And now, my child," the mistress added, in 
quite a different tone, a tone which the children 
thoroughly understood to mean that no further 
discussion could be permitted on any particular 
subject — " now go and amuse yourself with the 
other children ; but do not talk to her any more 
to-night, and tell them all to leave her for the 
present entirely to Ernestine. Her name is 
Winifride, if you want to know. I daresay she 
had forgotten all about it when she spoke." 

"Thank you. Mother," said Fanny, quietly 
and respectfully; and returning to her place, she 
repeated all that Sister Mary of St Anselm had 
said to her in a low voice to her companions. 

After this there was peace for a little while, 
but Henrietta, or Winifride, as we must now be- 
gin to call her, soon got tired of her constrained 
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position in the class, and getting up suddenly, 
told Ernestine that she was going to bed. 

"Very well," said Ernestine, quietly; "but 
had you not better speak first to Mother V* 

" Do you mean to say that I must ask her 
leave ?" cried Winifride, taking fire at once. "Is 
this a prison, then ? And are we to be kept like 
slaves or convicts, that we cannot even go tc 
bed without asking permission ?" 

'* There is nothing surely very terrible ii 
having to ask Mother's leave to do so !" saic 
Ernestine, quietly. " Why, you would have t( 
do that much if you were at school." 

" But I'm not a school-girl, and don't intenc 
to be treated like one, either," retorted Winifride 
and getting up with flushed cheeks and throb 
bing temples, she made her way across the rooir 
and retreated by the door through which sh 
had entered, and which she took care to slai 
violently after her as she disappeared in th 
passage. 

She was not followed or called back, as sh 
had been half afraid she might be. The mistref 
had seen, indeed, and comprehended all ths 
was passing between her and Ernestine, bi 
feeling that it was too soon just yet to exert h( 
authority, she wisely took no notice, and wet 
on talking quietly to her companion as if quit 
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unconscious of Winifride's disappearance from 
the room. The latter was in a perfect storm of 
passion by the time she reached the infirmary. 
But the spectacle which met her there caused a 
sudden revulsion in her feelings, and sent her, 
terrified and dismayed, to a distant comer of the 
room, from whence, with white face and scared 
eyes, she watched the scene that was going on 
before her. 

Gabrielle was dying. Her agony had begun 
that evening, only a few minutes after Winifride's 
departure for the class-room. Happily she had 
been both to confession and communion only 
the day before, and that very morning, at her own 
earnest request, had had, besides, another inter- 
view with the Father who was the director of her 
conscience. What passed between them in that 
last half-hour which he spent beside her dying 
bed, God only knows ; but tears were in the old 
man's eyes, as he sought the first mistress in the 
outer room, and said, in answer to her look of 
inquiry — 

" Yes, yes ; she is going now. I wish I could 
have stayed with her to the last" 

"And can you not?" the mistress asked, 
anxiously. " I am afraid she will have a terrible 
struggle towards the end ; and I dread it more 
than I can tell you." 
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" No, no ; do not say that," he answered, 
promptly. " God surely will never forsake a soul 
for whom He has done so much already. And 
for aught that I can see to the contrary, her end 
may be one especially of peace. Nevertheless, I 
wish I could have remained with her ; but I am 
expected at Lambeth, where I have a sick call 
to a person much worse off than she is, for she 
will have all your community praying for her, 
to say nothing of her own long and earnest pre- 
paration for this hour." 

He was about to leave the room, but turned 
back suddenly to add — " Of course, some of you 
will be with her to pray by her all day; and the 
more of you the better." 

Sister Mary of St Anselm nodded assent, and 
then returned to the infirmary. The poor woman 
looked up to her, and said in a quiet voice — 

" Mother, I am quite happy now ; but the 
Father said you would stay here and pray by 



me. 



" Yes, certainly, my dear child," said the good 
Mother, kneeling down at once. " Is there any 
prayer in particular that you would like me to 
say.?" 

"Yes, Mother; it is the act of contrition I 
want you to repeat for me.'* 

Sister Mary of St Anselm made the sign of 
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the cross, and began in a low, steady voice the 
usual act of contrition, but Gabrielle put out her 
hand and stopped her, saying — 

" No, Mother, not the long one ; say the short 
one that we learned in the retreat. And, Mother, 
please to say it very, very slow, for I have to say 
it after you, and I cannot say it quick on account 
of my bad breathing/' 

Sister Mary of St Anselm began again very 
slowly, as she thought, but Gabrielle stopped 
her once more, to say, in a beseeching tone — 

" O Mother, that is too quick still. Please to 
say it like this." And in a low, feeble voice, and 
leaving fully one second between every word, she 
gasped out — " O my God, I am sorry for having 
offended Thee, because Thou art so good." 

Sister Mary of St Anselm then took up the 
prayer; and for two long hours she remained 
upon her knees, reciting it over and over again. 
Whenever she paused for breath, or whenever 
she accidentally changed the form of the petition, 
Gabrielle would turn her pleading, anxious eyes 
upon her, and in an almost inaudible whisper 
murmur, *' Go on. Mother ! and the same prayer, 
please.'' 

At dinner-time. Sister Mary of St Agnes came 
to relieve the first mistress, and to take her share 
of watching by the invalid. As she did so, 
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Sister Mar7 of St Anselm iirii%>ared iitat die 
poor woman would have no otiier prayer titan 
the one particular act of contrition, which ^ 
learned in retread and, in obedience to die hint 
the inftrmarian recommenced it. 

She had not said it twice, however, b^>re^e 
was stopped, just as her i^edecesor had beeSr 
by Gabrielle^s renewed entreaty that it n^htbe 
said in her own way, and no other. SbterMary 
of St Agnes obeyed ; and for two more hours 
continued, as the first mistress had already dooe^ 
to say it over and over again. Then another 
rd^oos took up the tasl^ and dien anodier, 
all through the day, and on towards evenii^, 
and then again far into night ; for dioogfa death 
was evidently at hand, it came at foot pac^ and 
Gabrielle seemed never easy, unless iriien these 
short and simple words of sorrow were sound- 
ing in her ears. Just, however, as Winifnde re- 
entered the infirmary, a sudden change for the 
worse occurred, and it was evident, even to her 
inexperienced eyes, that the last struggle had 
commenced in earnest She had seen Gabrielle 
in the morning, stretched, suffering, but uncom- 
plaining on her bed ; now she was sitting, 
propped almost into an upright posidon by the 
pillows at her back, and gasping, as if every 
breath she drew, must, of necessity, prove her 
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last. Large drops of perspiration were standing 
on her brow, her cap had fallen off, and her 
short, grizzled hair hung loose and wild around 
her haggard face, while her eyes, hazy already 
in the gloom of death, roamed restlessly to and 
fro, now towards one part of the room, now 
towards another, as if watching and waiting for 
an expected visitor. In one of her tightly- 
clenched hands she held a crucifix, and in the 
other, a lighted candle, well-nigh burnt out by 
this time, for she had insisted on keeping it, all 
day long, lighted in her own hand. Close beside 
her, knelt the young infirmarian ; two or three 
other religious were on their knees, at a little 
distance; and the solemn silence was only broken 
by the low, soft voice of Sister Mary of St Agnes, 
as, in obedience to the wishes of her dying 
patient, she repeated, over and over again, that 
short and simple, and yet most comprehensive, 
prayer, which seemed to lose its monotony by 
the ever-renewed earnestness and unction with 
which it was each time repeated — " O my God, 
I am sorry that I have offended Thee, because 
Thou art so good ! " 

Suddenly Gabrielle started up, and sent a 
wild, searching glance — ^which made Winifride's 
heart wither away, for very fear — around the 
room ; then putting her hair back from her 
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brow and eyes, and folding her hands upon her 
bosom, she said, in a voice so strange and 
guttural, that it hardly sounded human — 

** Mother, he is here ! I knew that he would 
come. Now pray, pray, with all your heart and 
soul, and never fear but I will match him yet." 

Sister Mary of St Agnes whispered to Clara 
to fetch the Superioress and first mistress, and 
to bid another of the religious ring the agony ; 
and then, more earnestly than ever, she recom- 
menced her prayer. In a few minutes more, 
both the Superioress and Sister Mary of St 
Anselm entered the room, but the dying woman 
did not seem to notice them. Her eyes were 
fixed with a terrific glare upon some object, in- 
visible to those around her, but visible enough, 
as it seemed, even to her corporal vision, at the 
foot of the bed ; and her face, upon which the 
gray shadow of death was now falling palpably, 
was literally bathed in perspiration. 

*' Jesus ! Mary ! Jesus ! Mary ! " whispered 
Sister Mary of St Anselm, sprinkling holy water 
over the dying woman. 

" That is right," murmured the latter, " that 
is right ; go on praying, and see if I do not 
match him yet." 

The nuns exchanged glances of anxiety and 
fear, and the Superioress at once began the 
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prayers of the agonising, to which the others 
responded in a low voice. 

Then came a long half- hour of silent watching, 
during which, it was evident, that a fearful 
struggle was going on in the soul of Gabrielle. 
What was its exact nature, no one, of course, could 
precisely tell ; but it seemed to those beside her, 
that the devil, seeing every other means had 
failed, was endeavouring to force her to despair 
by the enumeration of her offences ; for, every 
now and then, she would break the awful silence, 
to exclaim passionately — 

'* Yes ! yes 1 I did that, I know. Yes, and 
that also ; but I have confessed it all, and it has 
been forgiven long ago." 

" Jesus ! Mary ! Jesus ! Mary ! " whispered 
her mistress, bending low, that she might hear, 
and wiping off the sweat that was now literally 
pouring in showers down her convulsed and 
terror-stricken features. *' Gabrielle ! my poor 
child," she continued, " do not be afraid. Jesus 
and Mary are with you, and will not desert 
you. And no one can harm you while they 
are near." 

The poor creature turned her eyes for a 
moment on the nun. "Yes, Mother, I know," 
she whispered, hoarsely, " but go on praying all 
the same, for he is here as well. But never fear 
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for me, Mother, I know that I shall match him 
yet." 

She broke off abruptly, her eyes opened wider 
and wider, and she seemed like one listening 
to words spoken almost in a whisper. Then 
suddenly she threw back her head, and gnashing 
her teeth and clenching her hand with sudden 
passion, screamed aloud — " You are a liar now ! 
for I never did that ! I never did ! " 

*' Jesus ! Mary ! Jesus ! Mary ! " murmured 
the first mistress, making the sign ot the cross 
upon her brow, and holding the crucifix to her 
white lips to kiss. 

This quieted her for a moment, and then 
the agony went on again. It was terrible to 
behold, but it came to an end at last. All at 
once, the look of agonising fear, which had been 
on Gabrielle's face for hours, passed away; 
the features, convulsed and contracted as they 
had been in that mortal struggle, relaxed into 
their natural expression ; and the dying woman 
sank back among her pillows, utterly, indeed, 
exhausted, but with such a look of peace upon 
her brow, as more than told of victory in the 
past — of joy and gladness dawning on the future. 
It was like the sudden lifting of a thunder-cloud, 
the sudden ceasing of a mighty tempest, tlie 
sudden passing out of a stoririy ocean into the 
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Waters of a calm, sun-lighted haven ! There was, 
in fact, no possibility of ignoring or mis-reading, 
either that which had been, or that which now 
^as passing in her soul ! 

" It is all right now, is it not ? " whispered 
Sister Mary of St Agnes, smoothing back the 
tossed and tangled locks from the brow of the 
dying woman. 

**A11 right. Mother," the latter whispered. 
'* He is gone. You have beat him by your 
prayers ; and he will not come back again. It 
is all right now." 

" Thank God for that," replied the nun ; " and 
you will see Jesus soon, my dear child ; and 
Mary and the angels. Oh, thank God, thank 
God, for all His mercies 1 " 

There was a pause for a few moments. Then 
a soft smile lighted up the face of Gabrielle : 
that face, so harsh at its best, and so terribly 
repulsive at its worst, grew, by degrees, bright 
and smiling, as that of a little child, and beau- 
tiful, as if the light of heaven were already 
gleaming on it. She lifted up the crucifix, which 
all this time she had kept tightly in her clenched 
hand, and by a little movement, as it seemed, 
of tender gratitude, pressed it to her bosom. 
The Superioress once more read the recom- 
mendation for the departing soul, and, when she 
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came to that last entreaty — so beautiful at all 
times, so especially touching at that moment, 
when all felt as if they were almost witnessing 
its realisation in the person of the dying Gabrielle 
— " Open to her the gates of paradise," she 
unclosed her eyes, and looked wistfully towards 
her mistress. 

** What is it ? " asked the latter, stooping, that 
she might catch the answer. 

" Mother ! it is only to say * good-bye/ " she 
gasped, with difficulty. " God bless you — God 
reward you. I am going now.'* 

"In peace, my child, in peace, is it not?" 
replied her mistress, so full of joy over the 
coming gladness of the poor soul she had so 
long prayed for and watched over, that she felt 
as if she could, then and there, have intoned 
a magnificat of praise and gratitude — "in 
peace." 

" Yes, Mother, in peace — all forgiven and all 
forgotten — all peace and joy," she repeated, 
gasping, with difficulty, between every word. 
Once more she lifted up her crucifix, holding it 
convulsively in both her hands, while she mur- 
mured, in nearly inaudible tones, her favourite 
ejaculation of " My God, I am sorry, because 
Thou art so good." She stopped as if something 
had suddenly interrupted her, bowed her heac 
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vard to kiss the crucifix, then lay back upon 
pillow, and all was over ! Woe, and weari- 
s, and earthly sorrow, all for ever past and 
le — Gabrielle had begun her new life at the 
: of Jesus 1 



CHAPTER XL 

Maude had not been a week in the cc 
before she began to wonder, and, if the 
must be told, to feel a little disappointe< 
at not having, during all that time, cat 
glimpse even, of any of the poor childr 
whose especial sakes she had come hit) 
dedicate her life. Knowing as yet noth 
the rules of the order, or of the distinct anc 
wise lines of demarcation which it draws be 
the penitents and the religious who are 
their guides in the task of reformation, sh 
come to the convent with a vague idea, th 
former would, in some way or other, be i 
up in the daily duties of the latter, not ind 
equals or companions, but as somewhat 
position of domestic servants, working wil 
under the superintendence of the nuns 
domestic affairs of the house. 

She was revolving these things, one d 
her own mind, and had half resolved to co 
her timidity, and to make some inquiry c 
subject, when the novice, at whose sid 
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-lanced to be placed during the hour of recrea- 
ion, saved her the trouble by saying — 

" This is recreation-day for the children, and 
' am so glad it is fine, because they will be able 

go out into the garden, ** 

"The children 1'' repeated Maude. *'Do tell 
le where you hide them, for I have not seen one 
f them an)rwhere since I came to the convent." 

'*Why, did you expect to see them in the 
Dnvent.^" asked the laughing sister. 

" But if not in the convent, where are they ?" 
ersisted Maude. "They must live somewhere, 
suppose, and I always hear them singing at 
enediction." 

" Yes, certainly, they must live somewhere," 
^turned the novice, who was no other than our 
Id acquaintance, Sister Mary of St Cecilia. 
And so they do, for they were all alive and 
'ell when I went there this afternoon." 

" There ! but where is there ?" repeated 
laude, looking anxious and a little mystified. 

"Where is there V said the laughing novice. 
Why, has no one told you yet that their side 
f the building is quite separate from ours? 
'hey have their own dormitories, class-rooms, 
nd refectories, and, excepting to pass through 
[le cloisters on their way to the chapel, never, 

1 fact, come into the convent at all." 
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" Do you leave the convent, then, when you go 
to them ?" 

** Not exactly/' returned the novice. " We go 
to them through that long, stone corridor, which 
leads to the old kitchen ; the door at the end is 
locked, and the key is kept in the library. And 
talking of keys, I must warn you whenever you 
take one down to put it back into its place 
again, and not keep it in your pocket, as I do 
occasionally, until some one else wants it, and 
has to hunt it up in a hurry/' 

**What are you telling our sister postulant 
now?" asked Sister Mary of St Celestine, the 
second mistress of novices, suddenly turning 
round on the two, and thus interrupting their 
conversation. 

"Only about the keys," replied the novice; 
"and before that we were talking of the 
'children.' Do you know, I believe, she really 
expected to find us all mixed up promiscuously 
together — the perfect picture of a happy family 
— dining at one common table in the refectory, 
our Mother at the head, the children ranged 
dutifully down either side, with a nun between 
each to keep them in order, and attend to their 
little comforts ? — Tell the truth now," she added, 
turning her wicked eyes upon Maude ; '* wasn't it 
something like that you expected to find here ?" 
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" Really, I do not know what I did or did not 
ixpect," said Maude, smiling good-humouredly 
It the ridiculous turn her sister novice had con- 
rived to impart to her inquiries. " I only know 
hat I want to be allowed, as soon as ever it is 
Possible, to visit the children." 

" I am glad of that," said her mistress ; " it is 
Iways a good sign. And you will not have 
)ng to wait either, for this is one of their re- 
reation-days ; and I will take you there if you 
ke, when I go to see them by and by." 

" And once I have been to them, may I go 
gain whenever I like.?" Maude asked. 

'* Well, not exactly," said the nun, " We should 
ot have much order in the house if every one 
rare allowed to come and go as they liked. The 
hildren have their own first and second mis- 
ress, upon whom all the responsibility of the 
harge devolves. Sister Mary of St Anselm, 
.t whose side you were sitting after dinner 
o-day, is the first mistress ; and that little 
ister down there with a perfect shopful of blue 
ibbon in her lap, is the second. She is making 
lew badges for some of the good ones, who are 
iither children of Mary already or just about to 
36 admitted." 

" And are they the only nuns who go near the 
children .?" asked Maude, a little regretfully, her 
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eyes fixed on the bright face of the young secon 
mistress just pointed out to her notice. 

" Oh dear, no ! a great many more are eir 
ployed in one way or another about them 
replied her mistress. "The first mistress 
very little actually in the class-room where th 
children sit, when not employed in the laundr 
or work-rooms. She is with them always, hov 
ever, during their evening recreation; sleef 
in a cell, overlooking their dormitories ; and du; 
ing a great part of the day, remains in a sma 
room on their side of the house, in order that sh 
may be always ready for any of them who war 
particularly to see her ; and it is she also wh 
receives them on entrance, sends them oi 
when they leave, and does all that is to be don 
in the way of reproving or rewarding. Th 
second mistress spends a good many hours wit 
them during the day, and presides at their mic 
day recreation. But she is often relieved, i 
order that she may have time for her ow 
spiritual duties, as well as to look after th 
work of the children, which is often made par 
of her charge ; and her part is then taken b; 
one or other of the novices, who have an oppor 
tunity given them, in this way, of gradual!] 
learning their future work. Thus, for example 
a novice may be sent to their two o'clock lee- 
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ture, or to be with such of the children as 
prefer taking their recreation in the garden. 
Another serves at their dinner and supper with 
the lay sister whose office it more especially is 
to do so. Besides all this, there is a mistress 
in the laundry, others in the packing, mangling, 
and drying-room ; and each of these has what 
we call an ' aide/ that is to say, a novice, one, 
or more, as the case may demand, to help her. 
For the rule is, that the children are never to be 
left even a moment by themselves ; and, there- 
fore, if the mistress is, for any reason, obliged to 
go back to the convent, the aide instantly takes 
her place and presides over them until her 
return. And in this way, you see, a good 
many are kept continually occupied about them. 
No sister, however, can go among the children 
unless she has been regularly appointed to do 
so; and as most of us have other duties, for 
which we are as well, or perhaps better fitted, 
allotted to us, a nun might be a whole year in 
the convent without having had anything what- 
ever to do with them." 

"But the novices are employed about them 
sometimes ?" Maude asked, anxiously. " Surely 
a minute ago you said so !" 

" Of course,'* replied the sister. " Our consti- 
tutions, in fact, require it for the sake of the 
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training. But they are only sent now and then 
at first, and none of the responsibilities of office 
rest on their shoulders. The children are not 
allowed to talk to them, or to any one else, of 
past troubles, all such communications being 
especially reserved for the first mistress actually 
in charge." 

" I shall be so glad when my time to go 
among them comes," said Maude. " It seems 
like only half, a vocation until I have been 
actually among them." 

*'But you are doing something for them 
already, and a great deal too," replied her mis- 
tress, "although it may not seem so to you; 
your sacrifice, for instance, in coming here.'* But 
at the word " sacrifice," Maude looked up with 
so bright a smile, that the nun added hastily, 
"You do not feel it just as yet perhaps, but 
later it may come upon you as a sacrifice ; and 
if so, you will then feel that you are helping 
these poor children by the patient carriage of 
your cross, just as Jesus helped you by the 
carrying of His. Moreover, you will soon find 
many little trials, such as a rigid fulfilment of 
duty entails even upon the most willing spirit, 
in the common round of your daily life, which, 
if offered up for that intention, may make you 
quite as useful, if not more so, to these poof 
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children than if you were actually employed 

among them/' 

"That is a very pleasant thought/' said 

Maude. " I think it would make trials almost 

no trials, if one could only remember it at the 

right moment." 

" It is, indeed, a pleasant thought," returned 
her mistress, " one of the long train of pleasant 
thoughts and boundless joys attached to our 
belief in the 'Communion of Saints.* We 
know that the anchorite in his cell may be 
drawing as many thousands to the feet of Jesus 
by his hidden prayers, as the missionary, beat- 
ing his weary rounds through the crowded city, 
and little dreaming, perhaps, of the help sent 
out to him in his task, by that prayer in the dis- 
tant desert ; and so you, in your cell and in your 
daily round of prayer and common duty, may 
be doing as much for our children as we who 
are actually employed among them ; with the 
additional merit also, that you do not see your 
work, and thus are saved from all temptation 
to vain-glory or self-seeking in what you do." 

** Thank you," said Maude. '* It is more than 
pleasant, it is a real joy to think of one's religious 
life in that way. But you said you would take 
me over to them, dear sister, and I do so hope 
you will not forget it." 
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"Suppose that, in order to prevent such a 
dire misfortune, we go to them at once," said 
her smiling mistress. " This is their recreation- 
hour ; and as I must go to them myself, you may 
as well come with me also." 

Maude rose and followed the sister to the 
children's side of the building. A shout of joy 
greeted their entrance into the class-room ; for 
Sister Mary of St Celestine was a great favourite 
with the children, her merry, cheerful way, and 
ready gifts for story-telling and music, making 
her especially welcome on a recreation-day. 
The first greeting, therefore, was no sooner over 
than there was a general cry of, "Mother St 
Celestine, sing us a song — play us a tune. Mo- 
ther — please do," 

"Is that all you have got to say to me?" 
said the smiling nun, signing to Maude to sit 
down on one of the chairs on the platform. 
" See, I have brought you a new Mother. Don t 
you want to look at her a little ?** 

" Yes, Mother, and we are very glad to see 
her,'* was the unanimous reply ; and Maude was 
just beginning to feel shy and uncomfortable 
beneath the hundred scrutinising glances cast 
upon her, when Mother Mary of St Celestine 
came to the rescue by playing a tune on the 
piano, which immediately drew all eyes and ears 
in her direction. 
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" Why are some of the children dressed in 
black?" Maude profited of this diversion in 
her favour to ask of Mother Mary of St Anselm, 
who was presiding over the recreation. 

"They are consecrated penitents," returned 
the Mother, ** and have made a promise of per- 
severance, — some for one year, others for three, 
and a very few for life." 

** But are you not afraid of trusting them to 
make vows.^" asked Maude, looking and feeling 
not a little astonished at the idea. 

*' Only the very best are allowed to do so ; and 
they have always a first trial of two or three 
years, or even more. Those dressed in black, 
without either cross or girdle, are on trial, and are 
called probation-children. Those with a ker- 
chief and the letters I. H, S. are vowed for one 
year only. Those with silver crosses have 
bound themselves by promise for a certain 
number of years ; they are not allowed now to 
do so for life, though they were in the beginning. 
They have a rule of their own to follow, and 
say the office of our Lady of Dolours, to whom 
they are consecrated ; but they live and work 
with the other children, and as the latter look 
upon them with great respect, they are often 
very useful in training them to good conduct." 

Maude's eyes had, meantime, been wandering 
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from one to another of the groups of children 
near the piano, and the first mistress had 
scarcely finished speaking ere she turned to her, 
and said eagerly — " Dear sister, can you tell me 
the name of that girl just below, who is sitting 
beside one of the consecrated children — ^that girl, 
I mean, with the beautiful, violet ^y^^^ who looks 
so sad and shy that my heart aches to see her?" 

The beautiful, sad eyes were at that very same 
moment fixed upon Maude's face ; and while she 
was questioning the first mistress as to their 
owner, the latter whispered to Ernestine — 

" I like that new Mother ; what a pity she 
should come here!" 

*' Winifride, why ? " asked Ernestine, a little 
surprised at the remark. 

"Why ? because she is much too nice for it; 
that is why, and enough too," said Winifride, 
in a tone which sounded so full of contempt for 
the nuns and convent to Ernestine's ear, that 
she answered indignantly — 

" Too nice, indeed ! what an idea ! She can't 
be too nice for it. Many of our Mothers are as 
nice, or nicer!'* 

"There is no accounting for taste," said 
Winifride, in a tone of cold, quiet scorn ; "but 
she is the only really nice one, in my opinion, 
that I have seen here as yet." 
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** Beautiful, violet eyes !" Mother Mary of St 
Anselm, in her turn, was replying to Maude. 
"Where are they? You surely do not mean 
that one with a high colour, standing close to 
the piano?" 

" Oh no ! not that one ! I mean the tall girl 
with the sad, pale face, nearer to us. She looks 
like a lady ; and some how or other her face 
seems quite familiar to me.'' 

" Oh, I know whom you mean now !" said the 
mistress. *' Her name here is Winifride, and 
she is quite a new child. She entered the very 
same day you did ; so you see you must pray 
especially for her. She will need all the prayers 
she can g^t, poor child ! for it seems still very 
doubtful if she will, or can make up her mind to 
stay." 

"What a striking face it is!" said Maude, 
thoughtfully. "And it is so odd too, that it 
should seem as if I must have seen it before. 
Only I suppose that it is impossible !" 

" Impossible, I should say — quite impossible !" 
the first mistress repeated ; and so the conver- 
sation ended. 

She might well exhort the young novice to 
pray for poor Winifride. The impression 
niade upon her by the death of Gabrielle had 
soon passed away; and she then took every 
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possible opportunity of showing her first mis- 
tress that she could not, and did not, mean to 
settle down to the routine of life pursued by 
the other children in the asylum. The nearer 
she approached them, and the more closely she 
was mixed up with them, the more unbearable, 
in fact, did their society become to her shy, 
proud, and self-conscious nature. Their fami- 
liarity wounded her; their boisterous spirits 
grated on her nerves ; their very pity and little 
efforts to win her to good fellowship, were so 
many offences to her pride and self-importance: 
and she was not long in coming to the conclu- 
sion, that it was simply impossible for any one, 
born and educated as a lady, to remain among 
them happily, even for a week. 

In this frame of mind she had gone, only a 
few minutes before Maude's entrance, into the 
class-room to her mistress, and said, with a tone 
and manner intended to put a stop to all fur- 
ther remonstrance on the subject — 

** Mother, I have come to tell you that I have 
decided upon leaving. This place is not suited 
to me in any way ; and therefore, I should be 
much obliged to you to see that my things are 
given back to me in time to le^ve you in the 
morning." 

" Very well ; there will be plenty of time for 
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lat to-morrow," returned her mistress. "And, 

the meanwhile, I recommend you to return to 
>ur seat, and to amuse yourself as well as you 
Ln during the rest of recreation." 
"Amuse myself! and with those women!" 
.id Winifride, haughtily. " Certainly not ; I 
ill have no more to say to them than I can 
>ssibly help during the short time I am forced 
' remain among them." 

"Winifride, I cannot allow you to speak in 
Lat way !" said her mistress, firmly. " Go and 
t down at once, and do not attempt to speak 
► me any more to-night." 

" Well, I am sure, I don't want to," muttered 
/inifride, as she returned to her seat by 
mestine. " I shall not be here to-morrow, at 
1 events, to trouble her reverence — that is one 
Dmfort I " 

"What is the matter now, Winifride.^" 
sked Ernestine, cheerfully. " You are always 
rumbling over something ; what is it now ?" 

"How can you stay here?" was Winifride's 
nly answer. " You do not belong to this class 
f people — that is plain; and I should have 
bought you would have been above remaining." 

Ernestine looked full into her companion's 
ace, and said gravely — "Unfortunately, Wini- 
ride, I was not above sinning; and whatever other 
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difference there may be between me and these 
poor children you despise so heartily, we have 
this one thing at all events in common, that we 
have fallen — I as well as they — and, therefore, I 
have no right to lift myself above them now.*' 

Winifride made no answer; for the true 
humility with which her companion spoke, 
touched her heart more deeply thai^ she would 
have been willing to allow. This good feeling, 
however, did not last long ; and the very next 
day she once more sought out her mistress in 
her private room, and renewed her protest 
against remaining longer in the house. 

" You cannot leave to-day, however, my dear 
child," replied her quiet mistress. " For we have 
a rule that a child must give us three days' 
warning of her intention before she leaves, ifl 
order that we may have time to seek out and 
communicate with her friends." 

" Well, Mother, but as I have no friends, I 
think you may dispense with that part of tiic 
rule in my favour. For the truth is, I cannot 
and will not remain three days longer in this 
house," said Winifride, promptly. 

" No friends !" repeated her mistress. " Where 
then will you go, my poor child, if you have no 
friends .?" 

** I do not know, and I do not care," said 
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Winifride, bursting into tears. "I only know 
that I will stay here no longer." 

" My dear child," said her mistress, gently, " I 
am quite aware, that diflferent as your education 
has been from that of most of our children, you 
must have a great deal to put up with some- 
times ; and if you had but a safe home to go to, I 
should be only too happy to send you there at 
once. But consider for a moment; without 
kome or friends, young as you are and unpro- 
:tected, surely it would be madness to leave 
tis yet." 

Winifride was sobbing too bitterly to reply ; 
3nd after a moment's pause her mistress went on. 
" My child, my poor child, can you reflect 
Upon the terrible death from which God pre- 
^rved you so mercifully the other day, and 
iven wish to expose yourself again to the same 
temptation ?" 

" Then I will write to my father 1 " cried 
WVinifride, suddenly looking up. " He was 
^ways good and kind. He surely would not 
Bvish me to remain here any longer. But I 
bave never written to him once since — since I 
left him — not once even; and for anything 
I know, he may think me dead and buried 
already," she added, sobbing again as if her 
lieart were breaking. 
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" Poor child ! poor child ! write to him, 
however, by all means ; I am quite sure it is the 
best thing that you can do," said her mistress 
kindly. ** No doubt he will answer you at once; 
and you need only remain here until you receive 
his letter." 

Winifride wrote accordingly that very day. 
She made no attempt to excuse her own con- 
duct, telling him humbly and simply what had 
happened ; and though she cried herself ill over \ 
the letter, once it was finished and sent to the 
post, she felt happier and more at peace with 
herself than she had done for many a long 
month before. In this better frame of mind 
she attended recreation ; and her manner was 
so much more gentle and courteous than 
usual to the children, that the latter were 
encouraged to show her, in their rough, simple 
way, something like kindness and consideration 
in return. One, in particular, of the little groflp 
round Ernestine had long felt a loving interest 
and admiration for her, though she had hitherto 
ventured to show it in no other way than by 
fervent, secret prayers in her behalf. Her 
name was Rosalie, and she was so young, and 
so young-looking even for her sixteen years of 
age, that she seemed almost a child among the 
rest. Winifride had been attracted already by 
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tx beauty and simple, winning ways, and when- 
e'er she chanced to be in good humour, had 
ngled her out from the rest of the group to 
ilk to, in a more familiar and friendly manner, 
lan, with the exception of Ernestine, she 
Duchsafed to any of the others. This had 
jmpletely won the heart of the little girl ; and 
ot content with praying for her, and defending 
er in her absence from the criticisms of her 
>mpanions, she had that very morning made a 
ttle act of self-sacrifice, as an offering to our 
lessed Lady, in order to obtain grace for 
/inifride, that she might persevere in the 
>nvent until she had become quite good and 
titled in her own mind, and had crowned the 
ork of reformation by going once more to 
>nfession and communion. 
The conversation chanced to fall, during the 
e-ening recreation, upon one or two of the 
>nsecrated penitents, who had left them, some 
me before, to take the habit of the Magdalens. 
/^inifride, at first, took no part in the discussion, 
ut her curiosity gradually became excited, and 
t last, she condescended to ask, languidly — 
** Who are the Magdalens you talk about } 
hear often enough about them, but I have 
ever seen them yet. Where do they live } In 
lis part of the house or the convent ? '* 
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Winifride frowned ; but she had a lurk 
consciousness, that, in spite of this very trend 
opinion, Rosalie loved her, and looked up to 
as a being infinitely superior to the rest of 
companions, and therefore she contrived to \ 
her temper, and to say, with a tolerably g 
affectation of indifference — 

" Well, I daresay that is true enough, in c 
cases, but it won't be so in mine, at all events 
I am to leave in a few days now, I hope, 
am not very likely, I should say, to return, e 
for the honour and glory of turning myself ; 
a Magdalen." 

" What ! going to leave us ? " cried Ros< 
in a tone of utter dismay. "Going, just bel 
our great feast too — the feast of St M 
dalen ! " 

" Feast," Winifride repeated, contemptuou 
" What sort of feast, I wonder, can they man; 
to give you here ? " 

" Oh, but it is a real beautiful feast, I do ass 
you," cried the child. " And such a grand din 
afterwards — lamb and green peas, and curr 
tart, and all sorts of good things besides 1 " 

" All the delicacies of the season, in fai 
sneered Winifride. '* But did you ever ask yo 
self, Rosalie, how old this lamb, as you call 
would be in the month of July } " 
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" How old ? No ; I do not understand you !" 
said Rosalie, far too unsophisticated to catch 
the malicious drift of this insinuation. " And 
then," she went on breathlessly — " and then, in 
:he evening, we have supper with our Mothers 
n the gardens, and fresh fruit, and no end of 
imusements afterwards." 

" All very fine, and very delightful, I have 
10 doubt," said Winifride, interrupting her with- 
)ut ceremony ; ** but I am too tired now to 
vait for the rest of the programme to-night, 

ind . But what on earth have you been doing 

to your hair, child ? " she cried, suddenly inter- 
rupting herself, as, for the first time that night, 
she perceived that Rosalie's long, shiny, black 
wreaths of hair, which she had made no scruple 
of often admiring to the child's face, had been 
entirely cut away, leaving nothing but a short 
crop, rough and dishevelled as a boy's, beneath 
her muslin cap. " What have you been doing to 
your hair ? and where is it now t " she repeated, 
in a tone which, past experience suggested, 
must, sooner or later, extract an answer from 
the docile, little being to whom the question was 
addressed. 

But Rosalie had her own ideas on the subject, 

and this time, at least, she was determined to 

kep her secret to herself. If she would not 

O 
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tell the truth, however, she could not tell a lie ; 
and she was still hesitating and trying to evade 
the question, when it flashed across Winifride's 
suspicious mind, that the "child's" hair had 
been cut off, against her own will and wishes, by 
the nuns, as a punishment for some one or other 
of her shortcomings in the class-room. An im- 
mense and satisfactory kind of indignation 
instantly took possession of her soul. She 
had found out the nuns at last, she thought. 
With all their specious pretence of kindness, 
they could be tyrannical enough then, it seemed, 
whenever the poor creatures in their charge 
were sufficiently docile to submit to them. It 
was not in Winifride's nature to keep her dis- 
covery to herself, and she cried out aloud — 

" Only look here, Ernestine — look what they 
have been doing to Rosalie. It is really too 
bad ! " 

" Why, Rosalie, what have you been doing to 
your hair?" Ernestine now questioned in her 
turn, and the eyes of the other children being 
soon drawn in the same direction, the little group 
was in an uproar at once. 

** This is one of your dear Mother's penances, 
I suppose," continued Winifride. " How dared 
they do it ; and how could you be such a fool 
as to let them t " 
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"Let them? What are you talking about, 
/inifride ? I did it myself, if you must know ; 
id nobody else knew anything about it" 

" Do you pretend to say that you cut it off 
ith your own hands, and of your own accord ? '* 
ked Winifride. " Pshaw ! child. They must 
Lve ordered you. You could not, and would 
)t, have done it of your own accord." 
" I could, though, and I did," said Rosalie, 
outly. " No one even thought of desiring me 
. do it." 

" But why ? — but why ? *' Winifride persisted. 
You had such pretty hair, and now you look 
perfect fright without it." 

" I cut it off to give it to our Blessed Lady, 
len, if you must know," said Rosalie, driven to 
er wits' end, and utterly unable to oppose 
irther evasion to Winifride's eagerness. 

" But why ? " Winifride could only repeat, in 
tone of absolute incredulity. 

" I do not know ; that is to say, I cannot tell 
ou just as yet," said Rosalie. "And now, 
Vinifride, do be quiet, and say no more about 
t. Mother is looking this way, and she will 
hink that we are all quarrelling in earnest." 

Winifride said no more at the moment, but 
vhen, a little later, she asked leave to retire for 
he night, and Mother Mary of St Anselm took 
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that opportunity of inquiring what they had a 
been discussing so eagerly during the evening 
she answered in a way that showed she had no; 
in spite of Rosalie's assurances, got rid entirely 
of her suspicions. 

" Well, Mother, I certainly did feel a littk 
surprised — shocked even, I may say — to find 
that some one had — ^that poor little Rosalie, I 
mean — had lost all her hair." 

** Lost her hair !" repeated the Mother, looking 
completely mystified. " What on earth do you 
mean, Winifride ? " 

*' I mean that she, or some one else for her, 
has cut it all off* ; and I think it a great pity, for 
she looks frightful without it," replied Winifride. 

"Oh! that is all, is it?" said the Mother, 
smiling. "Well, I am glad it is no worse. I 
really thought, from your looks, thpit it was a 
question of murder, at the very least. Now go 
to bed, if you like ; but first send Rosalie \f^ 
me. 



CHAPTER XII. 

INIFRIDE waited a full fortnight in breathless 
spense for the answer to her letter ; but that 
Lswer never came ! Day after day she rose 
ith something like hope still lingering in her 
jart, and night after night she lay down again, 
:terly crushed and hopeless, to spend the long 
Durs in weeping. Unable, at last, to bear her 
lisery in silence any longer, she presented her- 
slf one day, just before the annual retreat began, 
t the door of Mother Mary of St Anselm's 
private room, in order to seek advice and con- 
olation from her. Her mistress looked pity- 
ngly at the poor girl's white face and swollen 
g^elids, and pointed to a chair, but instead of 
alcing it, Winifride knelt down at her feet, and 
>urst into tears. 

"There is no letter yet, then, my child ?" said 
"le nun, after a short pause, during which she 
:>mpelled her to sit down on a low stool beside 
er. 

'* O Mother, what shall I do ? what shall I 
o ? " was her only answer to the question, 
ttered almost inaudibly through her tears. 
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*' Perhaps he never got it," the Mother com- 
passionately suggested. "His regiment ma) 
have gone abroad again." 

" Oh no, Mother. A regiment from India alway 
remains some years afterwards at home. It is no 
that, it is not that !" she continued, wildly wrin^ 
ing her hands. " But he has given me up ; an 
it was that horrid woman, no doubt, who advise 
him to do so." 

" Hush I hush ! my child. Do not speak th; 
way of your father's wife. It is not right, belies 
me ; and, after all, you may judge her wrongly 

*' But if not she, who else could have done i1 
Left to himself, he never would. He was alwa] 
only too ready to forgive. Would to God I 
had never seen her ; she has been the bane ar 
evil genius of my life.'' 

"Winifride," said her mistress, in a tone ; 
once so kind yet resolute, that it checked for 
moment the wild storm of passion rising in h< 
bosom — "listen to me, my child, while I te 
you, that whatever or whoever has caused yoi 
father's silence, one thing at least seems certai 
and it is this, that God wills you to remain f( 
the present where you are. It would be mac 
ness, and worse than madness, unprotected a 
you are, to leave us." 

" I cannot stay — I cannot ; and I will noi:^ 
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Winifride vehemently repeated. "Life always 
among those low, vulgar girls, would be a pur- 
gatory on earth." 

The religious paused for a moment, and then 
said calmly, " Shall I tell you, Winifride, what 
one of these vulgar girls you so utterly despise 
did for you the other day?*' 

Winifride looked up, but she made no audible 
reply ; and her mistress went on : — " You asked 
me why Rosalie cut off her hair. I could not tell 
you then, for I did not know myself, but I have 
since heard all about it, and if you wish you 
shall hear it also." 

Winifride looked up once more through her 
tears, and feeling that she was already softened. 
Mother Mary of St Anselm resumed her story. 

" Rosalie had long seen that you were in some 
especial trouble, and prayed hard to our Blessed 
Mother for you. It came into her head at last 
that her petition would be more speedily granted 
if it were accompanied by some little offering. 
The poor child, however, had literally nothing 
of her own to give, and then she thought of the 
hair which you had sometimes admired in her 
presence. She fancied the act of self-denial 
included in such an offering, would make it 
doubly acceptable ; and so she went at once and 
cut it off, and laid it at Our Lady's feet. I did 
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not mean to tell you, and I only do so now that 
you may see what one of these low, vulgar 
women, whose society you abhor, is capable of 
doing for the love of God and of her neighbour. 
Do not speak to Rosalie about it, for I have for- 
bidden its being ever mentioned in the classagain; 
but I am sure you must feel grateful to her, and 
I trust you will show it, as she would like best 
to have it shown, by settling down quietly for the 
present and endeavouring to profit of the graces 
offered you in our retreat next week." 

Winifride had ceased to sob; and though tears 
were still streaming in torrents from her eyes, 
they were tears no longer of passion or of pride. 
The right chord had been touched at last, for 
passionate and self-seeking as she was, she had 
nevertheless a heart generous by nature, and 
therefore keenly alive to generosity in others. 
Never had she felt herself so utterly alone, so com- 
pletely forlorn as she had been feeling only one 
short hour before — ^when the silence of her father 
seemed to have set the seal of desolation on her 
future life ; and this small act of disinterested love, 
on the part of a child to whom she herself had 
hitherto merely vouchsafed a kind of contemp- 
tuous liking, fell on her lonely, broken heart like 
a balm of healing from another world. Her 
mistress, experienced in her dealings with the 
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human heart, saw that her tears were this time 
for good, and did not attempt to interrupt them, 
but Winifride broke silence at last herself by 
saying humbly — 

** Mother, it was good in her. I can appreciate 
it. I can, indeed. But O Mother ! Mother ! 
what shall I do.? I am wicked and proud, I 
know I am ; but if you only knew my wretched- 
ness, you would pity me, I am certain. Oh, if I 
could only die and be out of this misery at once !" 
"And yet, my poor Winifride," said the Mother 
gently, "only ask yourself this question — ^Are 
you prepared to die this moment } Would you 
really wish to appear before your God with the 
sins of your past life unconfessed and unforgiven 
still upon your soul 1 Are you sure that in 
escaping a temporal sorrow here you may not 
be plunging into an eternal misery hereafter? 
Surely these thoughts require consideration. 
Vou ask me what you shall do. My child, my 
child ! a great sinner once asked that question 
of her own heart, and she found her answer where 
you may any day you like find yours — at the 
feet of Jesus." 

With feelings very different from any with 
vrhich she had hitherto received either remon- 
strance or advice, Winifride now listened to 
lier mistress. Mother Mary of St Anselm spoke 
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to her for a long time ; and when at last she dis- 
missed her, it was with a heart really humbled 
and softened into sorrow, that Winifride knelt to 
ask her blessing, saying as she did so — 

"Mother, forgive me all my impertinence and 
ingratitude, and pray that I may have courage 
to go to confession. I know well enough that I 
never can be happy until I have done so, and 
yet I fear I never shall have courage to begin." 

The bell had rung for meditation before she 
returned to the class-room ; and during the quiet 
hour that followed, she sat at the door opening 
into the garden, and gazed into the blue sky 
overhead, amid thoughts less violent indeed, but 
deeper far than any she had ever before expe- 
rienced. So curious and intricate, however, are 
the workings of the mind, that strange as it may 
seem to say it, hers was less engrossed just then 
by the words of tender advice (deeply as she had 
felt them) which had just fallen from her Mother's 
lips, than by that hastily-expressed opinion of 
Rosalie^s — " I shouldn't wonder if one day you 
were a Magdalen yourself.'^ The words seemed 
still to ring like a prophecy on her ear, and gra- 
dually, and almost unconsciously to herself, she 
began to couple them in her thoughts with that 
reference to St Magdalen which had been made 
by Mother Mary of St Anselm in the beginning of 
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their conversation, that very evening, and which 
Winifride acknowledged to herself to have been 
the first words of spiritual teaching that had ever 
penetrated beyond the rough rind of her soul, 
and sunk into its deeper places. Ernestine, who 
was working at a little distance, wondered, while 
she watched her, at the softened beauty of Wini- 
fride*s face, as she sat thus absorbed in thought ; 
but Rosalie was still more astonished when, just 
before supper, Winifride went up to her and whis- 
pered — '* Rosalie, will you pray for me ? I am 
going to remain for the retreat ; I am going to 
try at all'events to be good !" The child flushed 
scarlet with delight as she listened to these un- 
expected words, and she would have spoken if 
Winifride had not turned suddenly away, and so 
prevented any further conversation on the subject, 
Rosalie, in her innocent, humble heart, never even 
dreamed, or could in fact have guessed at the 
mortal struggle with her pride, which Winifride 
had gone through in order to force these few 
words, indicative of a coming change for the 
better, from her unwilling lips. Few words, in- 
deed, yet blessed in the fruit they bore — multi- 
plying a hundred-fold, and filling her soul with 
grace. But the good effect was not to be made 
visible just immediately. The seed had been 
deposited, but it would take time to germinate ; 
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and, notwithstanding the good resolution which 
Winifride had made that day, she continued for 
many days afterwards so wayward and change- 
able in all her moods, that even Mother Mary 
of St Anselm, accustomed as she was to the 
capricious humours of her children, began almost 
to lose hope of making anything like a per- 
manent impression on her soul. She was think- 
ing the matter over sorrowfully enough one 
morning, when, remembering that Maude was to 
be clothed before the retreat began, she went to 
recommend Winifride in a special manner to her 
prayers during the ceremony. Maude willingly 
promised to pray hard ; but remembering Hen- 
rietta as her first duty, she added smiling, but 
quite seriously — 

** I can only give your child the second place, 
however ; the first must be kept for the poor girl 
I once told you of, whom I promised to her 
father to pray for most especially.*^ 

" Of course," replied the Mother ; " I only ask 
the second place for my poor Winifride." And 
so it was arranged between them, neither of them 
even guessing at the strange fact, that, though 
the name was different, their object was the same; 
that when Maude prayed for Henrietta, she was 
praying for Winifride as well, and that when the 
name of Winifride was on her lips, it was still 
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for Henrietta that she was putting up her 
prayers. 

The ceremony of the clothing took place 
next day ; and on the evening afterwards the 
" children's" retreat began. 

The effects at first seemed rather injurious 
than otherwise to the spiritual interests of Wini- 
fride. The great truths with which it opened 
made no impression on her soul. The idea of 
God's rights over the creation He has made, 
even while she acknowledged the justice of the 
claim, seemed to harden rather than to lead her 
to Him. The terrible account to be hereafter 
rendered stunned her; and she took refuge from 
the awful picture drawn by the missionary, of 
judgment and of hell, in a sort of stolid indiffer- 
ence, which assumed, for the moment, the appear- 
ance of unbelief. The instructions had proceeded 
thus far ; and on the third day she still wore the 
same sullen, weary, hopeless look which, having 
already attracted the notice of the Reverend 
Father who gave the retreat, had increased his 
anxiety to make a better impression upon her. 
He felt instinctively that she was to be won by 
love rather than by fear, and he prepared his 
evening meditation with an especial view to the 
exigencies of her case. Winifride came to chapel 
that evening with a firm resolution to pay no 
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attention whatever to the preacher, and in pur- 
suance of this intention, she was no sooner se'ated 
than she leaned her head on her hand and tried 
to go to sleep. But the very first words uttered 
by the Father caught her attention, and almost 
without intending it, she looked up. His eyes 
were fixed upon her, and she instantly lowered 
her own. But that one glance had been suffi- 
cient ; and feeling that he was in the right vein 
at last, he went on with increasing fervour. His 
theme was that story — so old already, and yet so 
ever new — so often told in the same unvarying 
routine of detail, and yet so full of human inte- 
rest that characters the most opposite are equally 
attracted by it — that most beautiful of all epi- 
sodes in the beautiful human life of Jesus, the 
conversion of St Magdalen ! 

Partly from what he had been told about her, 
partly from what he saw himself, the preacher 
knew that he was addressing a cultivated and 
poetic nature, and he poured forth all the riches 
of his own mind, in order to draw hers after him. 
In graceful, fanciful language, he described the 
banquet at the house of the luxurious Pharisee 
— the rose-wreaths, and sparkling wines, and 
cool sherbets, and pyramids of ripe and luscious 
fruit — the scented water, in which the guests 
occasionally laved their hands, and the odour of 
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ecious ointments, such ointment as Magdalen 
Duld afterwards pour out upon the feet of Jesus, 
afted ever and anon through the spacious halls, 
> some more than usually honoured visitor re- 
vived the fragrant unction upon his head and 
eard. Then he described the persons present 
»n this occasion : the Pharisee, sly and evil- 
Qinded, scorning all who did not belong to his 
)wn particular sect, and watching jealously for 
he chance of detecting Jesus, that mighty worker 
of miracles — whose fame had begun to throw his 
own fancied superiority so completely in the 
>hade — in some human weakness or fallacy of 
tectrine, which might point Him out to the 
People as a false prophet — the apostles, rough 
nd simple fishers of the sea, unaccustomed, 
loubtless, to the magnificence by which they 
k^ere then surrounded, yet taking it all in the 
mworldly spirit of men to whom Jesus was all 
hings, and all things were nothing without Jesus 
—Jesus Himself, God made man — breathing the 
:alm of heaven around Him — ^Jesus, and Mary, 
:he sinner, at His feet. He pictured the latter 
as she had been only one short hour before — 
beautiful and shameless — rejoicing in her beauty, 
because of the power which it gave her over the 
hearts of men, and exhausting every trick of art, 
every ingenuity that gold could purchase, in 
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order to enhance its lustre. Then, after a solem 
pause, he told how, in the midst of this sinfui 
vain exultation, came the sudden rending of thi 
veil which hid her from herself — the awful visior 
of her own soul as it appeared at that momenl 
in the sight of God, as it appeared even in hei 
own eyes by the new light of grace just dawning 
on them — her own soul, black, hideous, and de- 
formed, and doubly and trebly hideous and de- 
formed, because of the contrast which it made with 
the beautiful human casket in which it was en- 
shrined. He dwelt forcibly on her swift repentance, 
on her entire abandonment of sin, on the strange 
attraction drawing her at once to Jesus, and on 
the glorious disregard for human judgments, with 
which, in the very presence of the proud Pharisee, 
she flung herself at the feet of his Divine Guest, 
and by that public act proclaimed herself a sinner. 
Winifride forgot her pride, forgot all her airs 
of assumed indifference, as she listened; and 
with tears running down her cheeks, and the 
grace of God working ever more and more power- 
fully within her heart, she followed him with eye 
and ear, through all the phases of the tale he 
told. But when after glancing once more at the 
malicious, secret comments of the giver of the 
feast, and at the ever-increasing sorrowand abase- 
ment of the poor penitent, prostrate amid his 
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rose wreaths and his sneering guests, he turned 
once more to Jesus — turned to Him lovingly, 
lingeringly, as if he felt he never could exhaust 
or grow weary of the subject — turned to Him, 
to show Him as He must have been at that 
moment — His eyes fixed pityingly on the weep- 
ing Mary — His Sacred Heart yearning to forgive 
her— His very soul trembling on His lips in His 
longing to console her ; and when, at last, he 
wound up his instruction by describing the grave 
courtesy of the rebuke administered to her ac- 
cuser, the exquisite delicacy of the charity with 
which Jesus alluded to, rather than spoke openly 
of her sin, and alluded to it only in order to 
forgive it, the picture grew upon Winifride's soul, 
until she seemed to see, she seemed to hear, she 
seemed to touch — yes, touch, with her very 
lips, the feet which Magdalen had kissed that 
day, and deluge them, as Magdalen had deluged 
them, in tears. In that short half-hour the whole 
Current of her life was changed. She had come 
to the sermon, cold, hard, hopeless, and unbeliev- 
ing ; and lo 1 upon that icy soul a vision had 
arisen, even the vision of a God made man, 
drawing her by the spell of His superhuman 
beauty, as irresistibly as He had drawn Magdalen 
eighteen hundred years before, to sorrow and re- 
pentance. She thought no more of the possible 
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comments of those around her, for the eyes of 
Jesus seemed bent upon her, and she could think 
of nothing else. She heard no more the preacher's 
words, for the voice of Jesus — ^yes, that very 
voice which had once defended Magdalen — ^was 
sounding in her ears, repeating again, and yet 
again, those words of peace and pardon which 
had sent Mary, happy and consoled, from the 
presence of her Lord. 

The sermon was finished, the lights were ex- 
tinguished, her companions had all left the 
church, and she knew not that she was alone. 
Her mistress would not allow her to be disturbed, 
and she remained for nearly an hour after their 
departure on her knees, in an agony of repent- 
ance, which was at once such unutterable sweet- 
ness and such mighty woe, that she herself could 
scarcely have told whether joy or sorrow were 
predominant in her soul. At the end of that 
time, Sister Mary of St Anselm went herself 
to the church, and touching Winifride on the 
shoulder, whispered softly — 

" My dear child, it is growing late. Had you 
not better retire to rest } " 

Then Winifride lifted her pale, tear-washed 
face, beautiful now with the true beauty of Mag- 
dalen, as she knelt at the foot of the cross, and 
said hurriedly — 
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" Mother, let me go at once to confession. I 
am quite ready now." 

Her Mother hesitated, for the request was out 
af all rule or order. The Father never heard 
:onfessions at that late hour. Those who wished 
:o consult him, during the retreat, did so always 
n the early morning. 

"Winifride saw her doubt, and repeated ear- 
lestly — 

" To-night, for God's sake — let it be to-night. 
Do not ask me to sleep again with all my sins 
ipon my soul." 

Her mistress pondered a little longer, but she 
>aw so clearly all the danger of delay, that, in a 
ninute or two, she answered, cheerfully — 

** Very well, my child ; to-night it shall be, 
f you wish it Stay here a moment longer, and 
[ will seek the Father." 

And that good Father did not keep her waiting 
long. He came, rejoicing at this unexpected 
return to the fold of the lost lamb for whom he 
tiad been praying the last few days so earnestly, 
md re-entered the confessional, in which he had 
already spent nearly every minute of the hot 
summer day, not devoted to his sermons. Wini- 
fride followed him at once ; and no sooner had 
she done so, than her mistress went off again in 
search of one of the novices, whose duty it would 
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be to wait in the church until the '* child " had 
finished her confession, in order to take her back 
afterwards to the penitent's part of the house. 
Sister Mary of St Anselm never could tell 
(though perhaps the angels could) why her 
thoughts went at once to the youngest novice 
in the convent, Maude Neville, who had only 
one short week before taken the habit, under 
the name of Sister Mary of St Magdalen. She 
found her, as she had expected, in the choir, 
and sent her at once to wait for Winifride ; with- 
out, however, even telling her, in her hurry to 
get back to the rest of her children, the name 
of the penitent who had chosen that most un- 
usual hour for making her confession. Maude 
had long to wait ; but when at last Winifride came 
forth from the confessional, love, sorrow, and yet 
peace inexpressible, blended into one beautiful 
expression in her face, she actually started with 
delight. It was Winifride, then, for whom she 
had been waiting — Winifride converted, after all! 
And if Winifride, the second of those for whom 
she had prayed especially, on the day of her 
clothing, surely Henrietta would be given to her 
also. Yes ! for God does not do His work by 
halves. He is too generous — too lavish of His 
kindness — too anxious for the salvation of His 
creatures, to give less than we ask for, when we 
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isk for them. He could not, He would not, 
iisappoint her by granting the least half of her 
desires, and refusing that yet more earnest en- 
treaty, which she had poured forth for the 
sister of her friend. In her surprise and joy, 
she could have actually found it in her heart to 
embrace Winifride, then and there, in gratitude 
for the vivid hope which her conversion had 
inspired, if the rule of reserve laid down to be 
observed between the nuns and the ** children," 
whom they have undertaken to reform, had not 
been far too stringent to admit of any such de- 
monstration on her part. Contenting herself, 
therefore, with a quiet, little smile of sympathy, 
she conducted Winifride to her own side of the 
house, feeling, every time she stole a glance at 
the "child's " face, as if, impossible as it appeared, 
she must have seen it and been familiar with it 
before. Had she known Winifride's real name, 
the natural family resemblance which she bore 
to Mildred, would have solved the mystery at 
once ; but she had not the slightest suspicion of 
the fact. She never even dreamed that Winifride 
was Henrietta, and Henrietta Winifride, or that 
in praying for either, she was praying for both ; 
albeit the two had become so inexplicably 
mingled in her imagination, that, when she lay 
down to rest at last, it was with a firm conviction 
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on her mind, that the conversion of the one 
would soon be followed, if, indeed, it had not 
been preceded, by the conversion of the other. 

And in that glad thought she fell asleep. 
Little did the broken-hearted father dream, as 
little as did Maude herself, that the desires of 
his soul were fulfilled already; that the child 
for whom he was wont to spend half his nights 
in prayer, was already folded in safety in the 
fold of the Good Shepherd ; and that the same 
moonbeams which were falling, silvery and pale, 
on his gray hairs, as he bowed them in shame 
and sorrow, for her sin, to the very dust, were 
bathing her fair brow with light ; yea, making 
it seem beautiful with the very beauty of the 
angels themselves, as she lay on her humble 
bed, sleeping, for the first time for many a long, 
weary month, calmly, peacefully, and without 
the addition of terrific dreams, beneath the in- 
fluence of that baptism of penance in which her 
soul had just renewed its innocence, and recon- 
ciled itself to the God who gave it 



CHAPTER XIII. 

*H£ day which Rosalie had so enthusiastically 
escribed to Winifride, and which is always so 
ear to such of the children as have passed a 
Arelvemonth in the asylum, and have already 
artaken of its pleasures, — the feast of St Mag- 
alen, their patron saint, came at last Calm, 
nd fresh, and sweet it dawned upon the world 
mid rosy-tinted clouds, which gave, and kept 
heir promise of fair weather and bright sun- 
hine to enhance its coming joys. Flowers from 
he field and garden sent up the odours which 
hey had been gathering during the dewy night 
o greet it ; birds from the shelter of the fruit- 
Tees welcomed it with chirp and song ; high up 
n the heavens, the lark was singing gaily, sending 
iown a very streamlet of melody on the earth 
3eneath, and the far-off sounds of the newly- 
iwakened city seemed to deepen, rather than 
disturb, the holy calm, reigning ever at that 
^arly hour, both within and without the precincts 
Df the convent The retreat of the children is 
always so arranged, that it closes on the eve of St 
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Magdalen; and its culminating point, the j 
communion of all who have attended it 
place actually on the festival itself. 

At five o'clock the nuns were, as us 
assembled in the church, for that solem 
of meditation which their rule has app 
as the fountain from whence they are t< 
strength and grace for the duties of eac 
ceeding day ; and at half-past six, the c 
entered their own chapel, where the im 
their sweet, patron Saint, gleaming whit 
wreaths of flowers and tapers forming g; 
of sparkling light around it, seemed to w 
them, with even more than her usual swe 
to her own treasured place, at the feet of 
For on that day, each and all of ther 
really to draw nearer to Him than Ma 
herself had ever done, or could do, in th 
of her first conversion. Not one of the 
absent, not one without the holiday g 
and long white veil, which announce< 
having washed her soul clean in the bl 
the Lamb, she was about to feed 
sacred flesh, which is sweetness supreme 
life and eternal happiness in the next, 
early mass was over ; and the priest wl 
given the retreat, came forth in stole and s 
and once more addressed his audience : 
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short, final sermon with which the exercises are 
usually concluded. 

After this, such of the children as were either 
to make or renew their act of consecration for 
another year, came, one by one, to kneel before 
him, pronouncing their vow aloud, and receiving 
at his hands, in return, a wax taper, which they 
were to hold lighted during the Mass that fol- 
lowed — "grand High Mass," as the children 
always call it, because their Mothers, knowing 
Well their tastes, give as much and as joyous 
music as possible during its celebration, in 
^rder to impress it more happily on their me- 
mories. 

The general Communion included the Mo- 
hers, as well as their adopted children ; and a 
'ery touching sight it was ; and very dear, un- 
loubtedly, to Him, who has no more ardent 
vish, even in heaven, than to find His home in 
he hearts of men. First came the "white-robed" 
Mothers, His aides and assistants in His own 
elected work of mercy — the seeking of His lost 
)nes — and after them, the Magdalens. These 
ire the real jewels of the Good Shepherd, a part, 
ind a great part, of that " hundredfold " which, 
jven here on earth. He gives His faithful spouses 
:o enjoy. Won from a life of sin to a life of 
love, bound by vows which preclude all the 
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dangers of future contact with the world, the 
nuns feel naturally a security as to their future 
prospects, which they cannot enjoy for those 
who, being under their care only for a time, are 
afterwards compelled, either by circumstances 
or their own inclinations, to return to that out- 
side world, which has proved so fatal to them 
before. The Magdalen, they know, will remain 
with them to the end ; they will guide her steps 
from virtue to virtue, until she reaches, perhaps, 
regions of sanctity which those who know not 
the marvels grace sometimes works in a peni- 
tent soul, would have a difficulty in believing; 
and when death has set its seal on that life of 
suffering and of love, they, knowing how fully 
and truly she, being once converted, had turned 
herself to her Lord, feel more than hope, feel 
well-nigh certainty, that of her, as of Magdalen, 
He has already said — ** Many sins are forgiven 
her, because she has loved much." 

The Magdalens always renew their religious 
vow at this general Communion ; and the sound 
of their soft, devotional voices, as they did so, 
must have sent a thrill of joy to the hearts of 
their Mothers — of those especially who could 
remember them at their first entrance into the 
asylum, and who could, therefore, draw a mental 
contrast between what they had been, and what, 
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Vinder the healing influences of religion, they had 
^t last become. 

The ordinary penitents came last : the old, 
the young, the giddy, and the grave, the sorrow- 
ful and light of heart, all knelt at the same altar, 
and received that same heavenly nourishment, 
which, like the manna in the desert, adapts itself 
to the wants and wishes of each, by giving to 
each the virtuewhich she most requires — strength 
to the weak, courage to the faint of heart, joy 
to the sorrowful, and peace to all — the peace of 
God, which passeth all human understanding ; 
and which is only given, in its fulness, to those 
who seek it in the Sacrament of His love. 

Winifride was among the number of the 
Communicants. Three long years had passed 
iway since she had thus sought her Lord at 
rlis own altar ; and who shall say, that, fallen 
IS she was, in the estimation of the world, she 
i^as not dearer far, and far more precious to His 
sacred Heart, as, in the humble garb of a peni- 
ent, she drew near Him now, than when, with 
I soul only half-converted, and a mind filled 
vith projects of vanity and pleasure, she had 
)efore approached Him in that one annual 
Communion, which had always been, alas ! to 
ler, rather a matter of fitness and propriety, 
:han a real work of love.^ Perhaps, too. He 
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made her feel the difference, by the diff 
effect which He wrought in her soul ; for \! 
at last, she rose to leave the chapel, inste 
the restless, flashing eyes, and half-defian 
which had marred the sweetness of her b( 
formerly, there was such a look of deep, < 
holy joy upon her brow, as Magdalen h< 
might have worn on that bright Easter 
when, the tears of Calvary still upon her ch 
she flung herself at His feet, and poured 01 
the faith and gladness of her soul in that 
word, " Rabboni." 

The mistress of the penitents marked that 
and blessed God for the happy change. R< 
saw it also ; and as soon as they were outsic 
chapel, seized upon Winifride's hand, and, sq 
ing it in her joy, as only the day befon 
would never have dared to do, said eagerl) 

" Oh, it is going to be such a beautiful 
and I am so glad, dear Winifride." 

Winifride smiled ; and without even that 
imperceptible struggle between grace and n< 
with which she had hitherto met Rosalie' 
vances, kissed the young girl's forehead, 
said, gently — 

" Yes, dear Rosalie, I hope it will ; and 
you go on praying hard, that all your \v 
for me may be fulfilled." 
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" What, all ? " asked Rosalie, with a look, at 
ice, of wonder and delight. 

" Yes, all," Winifride answered, firmly. 

"Then you will be a Magdalen, after all," 
ried Rosalie, clapping her hands, and jumping 
fii in her innocent, childish way, to impart the 
;ood news to Ernestine. 

Winifride looked after her with a sad, sweet 
mile, and then followed her to the refectory. 
I life of penance lay, she instinctively felt, 
>efore her ; but, at the present moment, her 
luties were of another kind ; and she seated her- 
«lf at table with a bright smile upon her face, 
ind a firm resolve in her heart to keep herself 
iloof no longer, but to add as much as possible 
:o the innocent merriments of her companions, 
by sharing their amusements with them. After 
)reakfast, the door leading into the garden was 
hrown open, and the "children" were free to come 
nd go between the house and the open air, as 
•est suited the nature of their amusements. 
»ome gathered round the throne, where Sister 
lary of St Anselm was distributing medals and 
ictures to such of the number as had ap- 
roached Holy Communion, for the first time, 
hat day ; while others took their chairs into the 
;arden, and settled themselves in quiet groups, 
o chat. The younger and merrier of the class 
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were dancing in a round on the soft, green 
sward, making the air ring again with their 
songs and merry laughter. Others had skipping 
ropes, and others again had undertaken a hop- 
ping match round the garden, one of the Mothers 
being called upon to start them, and to decide 
afterwards on the winner of the race. Near 
these last, and just under the shadow of the 
Calvary, one of the novice Mothers was relating 
a long story to a group of eager listeners, as 
determined as children not to lose a single word 
or incident of the tale, and every now and then, 
like children, breaking out into troublesome 
questions, which it required a quick and ready 
wit to answer without apparent hesitation. Al- 
together, it was a pretty sight to see, even in a 
human point of view ; but in another and a 
higher sense, it was one for which to thank God 
upon bended knees. Only a very little while 
before, these poor creatures had been brimful of 
all the worst passions of our nature ; many of 
them even had been born in sin, and nurtured 
in its atmosphere, until it had become as natural 
to them as the air they breathed — making them 
the very outcasts of society — as heedless and as 
ignorant of the laws of the land, and of morality, 
as the dumb animals of the field. Not one of 
those girls, with their rosy cheeks and laughing 
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eyes, to whom a terrible tale of sin and sorrow, 
and oftentimes of despair, was not attached ; and 
yet now they were as happy as children, with 
their skipping ropes and merry dances, and long 
tales, intended apparently more for the amuse- 
ment of the nursery than for grown-up women. 

The past seemed absolutely forgotten ; and 
so, in one sense of the word, it was. They had 
laid down their burthen at the foot of the cross ; 
in the tribunal of confession, they had gone 
over and over again, in tears, and shame, and 
sorrow, all, even to the minutest incident, in their 
lives of sin ; they had received in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and by the hands of his minister, 
their pardon ; and that once done, the whole 
system of the Good Shepherd is directed to 
t^ach them to forget the past, to make them feel 
that they have actually entered upon a new 
career, to raise them in their own esteem, and to 
give them a sufficient motive for perseverance, 
by showing them how, with very little pains and 
trouble on their part, they may once more be- 
come good and respectable members of society. 
The tendency of such minds is often to despair. 
Feeling themselves lost, in the estimation of the 
world, they take refuge in a fiendish pride, 
which prompts them continually to set its judg- 
ment at defiance, by making themselves seem 
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even worse than they actually are ; and this 
disposition can only be overcome by making 
them thoroughly comprehend that, while the 
past is forgotten, the future is in their own 
power. Confession is, therefore, of necessity, 
the ground-work of the whole system whereby 
they are to be reformed. It is the point from 
whence they start upon their new career ; and 
every day that comes and goes, from that day 
forward, puts a wider space between them and 
their former habits. Without it, the past would 
still hang like a mill-stone round their necks'; 
but with the words of absolution, they know 
that the mill-stone has been cut away, and that 
they are free once more — absolutely free. The 
evil actions of the past have been washed away, 
a new page of life has been set before them, and 
they soon learn, not only to dread sullying it by 
fresh sins, but to conceive an active desire to 
fill it up with a record of good deeds. They are 
likewise made to feel that the Mothers respect 
and trust them just in proportion to the efforts 
they make to advance in virtue ; and, seeing 
this, they gradually learn to respect themselves, 
and to feel that, having once more a character 
to lose, it is a matter of honour, as well as of 
conscience, to endeavour to preserve it. To aid 
them still further in the task of oblivion, their 
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worldly names are put aside, and the name of 
some saint, whom they are to regard as their 
patron, is given them instead. The name of 
penitent is, however, always used in public and 
private instructions ; and pains is taken to make 
them realise its true meaning, and to value it, 
in their own case, as a proof of the verity of 
their conversion. But on ordinary occasions, 
they are always addressed and spoken of as the 
** children," being taught, in their turn, to address 
the nuns as their Mothers — ^veritable Mothers, so 
entirely beloved by those under their charge, 
that, instead of having to excite them to senti- 
ments of gratitude and love, the religious are 
much oftener obliged to repress the noisy and 
vehement demonstrations of affection with which 
they are greeted, whenever they appear unex- 
pectedly among them. To them, indeed, the 
great privilege of the feast of St Magdalen consists 
in the fact, that their Mothers are permitted to 
mingle among them with a freedom neverallowed 
upon any other occasion, to wait upon them at 
their dinner, and to take their supper in their com- 
pany ; the tables intended for the religious being 
laid out in the garden, side by side, with those 
destined for their own repast. 

When the angelus rung mid-day, they sat 
down to dinner, all the novices waiting on them, 

Q 
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and many even of the black-veiled Mothers 
investing themselves with coarse sleeves and 
aprons, in order to enjoy the pleasure of waiting 
on their adopted family. 

Sister Mary of St Magdalen was, of course, 
among the servers ; and feeling herself still 
irresistibly attracted towards Winifride, she 
managed, every now and then, to say a kind 
word to her as she passed up and down the 
table. Thus encouraged, Winifride ventured, 
after dinner was over, and they were all once 
more wandering about the garden, to approach 
her and say shyly, and with downcast eyes — 

" Mother, did you not pray hard for me that 
night when I kept you waiting so long for me 
in the chapel ? " 

" Yes," returned the sister, rather astonished 
at the question, and adding, almost directly 
afterwards — *' I think you had many others 
besides myself praying for you, both before and 
during the retreat. Tell me, did you like it ?" 

** I liked it, I cannot tell you how much!" 
Winifride answered, earnestly. " I never at- 
tended anything of the kind before ; if I had, 

perhaps" but she broke off abruptly, and 

her face grew crimson. 

"God knows His own times best," said the 
novice, softly ; " and He always chooses the 
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moment when the heart is best disposed to listen. 
Vou went to communion, also, did not you ?" 

" Yes, Mother, the first time for years. Then 
it was with my father ;'' but she broke down 
again, and it was rather a relief, both to her and 
Sister Mary of St Magdalen, when Ernestine 
came up to them, and said, eagerly — 

" O Mother, wish me joy. I am to join the Mag- 
dalens to-day. Our Mother has just told me so." 

"To join the Magdalens!" cried Winifride, 
sadly. *' Then I shall never see you again, Er- 
nestine. Oh ! what shall I do without you ?" 

" Do not cry, dear Winifride," said Ernestine^ 
affectionately, " or you will spoil all my joy. 
Besides, it will not be for long, for you will join 
us very soon, I am certain sure of that." 

"Would she like it herself, though.^" asked 
Sister Mary of St Magdalen, feeling a little 
amused at the nature of the consolation Ernes- 
tine bestowed upon her friend. 

Ernestine did not hear the question, for some 
one had just touched her on the shoulder, and 
she turned to see what they wanted ; but Wini- 
fride lifted her shy eyes to the Mother's face, and 
said, in a low voice — 

" Mother, I have been thinking of it all day, 
ever since — ever since," she continued, struggling 
with her natural reserve ; and then going on 
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quite simply, " ever since I received Him thi5 
morning ; for it seemed to me then as if I were 
really at His feet with Magdalen, and as if He 
Himself were bidding me stay there with her." 

Sister Mary of St Magdalen was too much 
touched to reply at once in words ; but the deep 
smile in her quiet eyes grew deeper still, and 
Winifride felt as if she were drinking in both 
sympathy and encouragement in its sunshine. 

A minute or two afterwards, Sister Mary of 
St Anselm clapped her hands, to command at- 
tention, and then, in a loud voice, announced 
the fact that Mother Provincial was about to 
visit them in the garden. The news was wel- 
comed with a scream of delight ;. for the Superior- 
ess, who was a universal favourite among them, 
had been, for more than a month, a prisoner 
from grave illness to the infirmary. Another 
shout welcomed the appearance of her garden- 
chair; and the " children" flocked round her, each 
anxious to speak to her, and to be spoken to in 
turn. Order was not restored, until Mother 
Mary of St Anselm, fearing the noise and heat 
would prove too much for the invalid, made 
them all sit down upon the grass. Then, in 
little groups of twos and threes, they were al- 
lowed to approach her chair ; and she listened to 
all they had to say about the retreat, throwing 
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^'^^ here and there, with a tact which never failed 
'^^r, a sentence or even a single word, just suited 
^0 the capacity of the individual she was ad- 
dressing, and calculated either to touch her heart, 
or purify and give a higher direction to her 
aspirations after virtue. At last these private 
talks were over, and then Sceur Assistante said 
aloud — 

" Our mother has got a piece of news to tell 
yoxsi to-day ; that is to say, if you would like to 
hear it ; but, perhaps, you have all grown so 
holy in the retreat, that you no longer care for 
news." 

" Oh, don't we, though ?" a chorus of glad 
voices answered ; and then one louder and 
stronger than all the others added — 

" Children, hold your tongues, can't you ? and 
let us hear Mother Provincial's news !" 

** No, indeed/' said the Superioress playfully, 
" Do not think you will get it quite so easily as 
that — you must first of all try and guess it." 

Then followed a multitude of guesses, each 
more impossible and improbable than the other, 
until, at last, some one put a climax to their 
absurdity by suggesting that the Queen had 
written a letter, with her own hand, to the Supe- 
rioress, promising to give her washing in future 
to the convent Mother Provincial waited until 
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the shout of laughter following the suggestion 
had subsided, and then said — ** No, I see you 
will never guess it ; so I may as well tell you at 
once. But first promise me, you will be very 
good about it." 

'* O Mother Provincial ! then it is something 
we shall not like," cried one of the ** children." 
" It is a real shame to tell it to us to-day." 

" I do not think you will like it just at first," 
said the Superioress ; " but when you come to 
reflect upon it, I hope you will see it in another 
light. You remember Elizabeth, do you not?" 

A scowl on the face of almost every " child" in 
the garden seemed to say they remembered her 
only too well ; atid then one of them said, rather 
roughly — 

"Remember her? I should think we did 
indeed ; and it's small good we are wishing her, 
anyway, wherever she is." 

This sentiment evidently met with full ap- 
proval from the others ; but the Superioress had 
a point to gain, and without leaving time to the 
opposition to gather strength, she addressed 
herself at once to the girl who had spoken last, 
fixing her eyes upon her at the same time, in a 
way that compelled her to lower her own. 

"Well, this is the news that I have to tell 
you. Elizabeth is very ill, in all probability 
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dying. We have consented, therefore, to receive 
her back again ; and though I do not suppose 
you can altogether forget the past, I hope you 
^ill at least so far forgive it as to receive her 
kindly." 

There was a dead silence. But though no 
:>ne ventured on any open opposition, a frown 
Dn every brow, and a murmur on every lip, 
seemed to say that Elizabeth's chance of peace 
ind comfort would be small indeed, if she were 
again to intrude herself among them. At last 
one of the children spoke out firmly, yet civilly, 
for the rest — 

'* Don't bring her here. Mother ! don't bring 
her here ! It's not that we want to oppose you 
in any way ; but we couldn't keep our tongues, 
or, for the matter of that, our hands either 
perhaps, off her, if she were put among us 
again." 

" Yes ! yes ! Mother Provincial," here broke in 
a whole chorus of voices, ** that is what we all 
think and feel — don't bring her here ! We don't 
want her, and we don't like her ; and we won't 
have her among us either, if we can help it." 

" What shall I do with her, then ?" said the 
Superioress, gravely. " Must I let her die in the 
open street ? and which of you, in that case, will 
answer for her soul to God ?" 
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"Can't she go to the workhouse?" said 
Catherine. "It's good enough for the likes of 
her ; and then, at all events, she will have no 
chance of concocting lies against the Mothers." 

The Superioress looked round for aid to Sister 
Mary of St Anselm ; and the latter said, in a 
voice that all could hear-— 

" Children ! I am right-down ashamed of you. 
Here is Mother Provincial asking a favour of 
you — ^and so ill as you see she is ! is it possible 
you have the heart to refuse her ?" 

" There is nothing else $he could ask that we 
wouldn't do for her," replied Virginia.. 

*' There is nothing else she wants but this one 
thing ; and you know that well enough. Is this 
your generosity ? is this your zeal for souls ? is 
this all the retreat has taught you ? And after 
all, the unhappy child of whom we are speaking, 
did no injury to any of you." 

" No, but she did her best against the Mo- 
thers," here broke out two or three voices ; " and 
that is a deal worse than if she had done it 
against us." 

" But, my dear children," said the Superioress, 
" remember that it is these very Mothers who 
are so anxious to receive her. Will you be 
unforgiving, when they are so ready to forgive? 
Will you? can you? Come now, let all those 
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^ho wish to be good and generous in this matter 
old up their hands." 

She paused, and lifted her soft eyes to 
leaven, as if she were asking thence that spirit 
f rnercy which earth too often denies to earth. 

The children were touched. They loved their 
uperioress dearly ; they read on her pale face 
aces of the long illness which had kept her 
ivay from them for fnonths ; and they felt in- 
inctively that this might be the last time she 
ould be among them — the last time they 
ould have the chance of pleasing her, by com- 
lying with her wishes. There was a little 
hispering here and there, and then, as if by 
lutual consent, every hand was lifted up ; even 
le fiery Catherine and indignant Virginia, 
ielding to the generous impulse and voting 
dth the others. 

A smile of real joy lighted up the Mother^s 
ice ; and she said warmly — " Thank you, my 
ear children. Now I am really happy ; now I 
now that you really love God, and that you 
re my children in very deed. Tell me now, 
; there anything I can do for you, in return 
yc what you have done for me V 

There was one universal exclamation of " Yes, 
lother, yes; let us go into the community's 
;arden, will you V^ 
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" Very well, my children ; you shall go there 
in the afternoon ; perhaps after supper I may 
be able to look at you again from the window. 
And now I must leave you, for I am very tired; 
but remember, I always keep my promises, and 
I expect that you will keep yours also, and 
receive Elizabeth kindly when she comes." 

" Who is this Elizabeth about whom you are 
all making such a fuss?" asked Winifride of 
Ernestine, while the nuns were slowly wheeling 
the Superioress's chair towards her own part of 
the house. 

Even the gentle, pious Ernestine wore a 
frown upon her brow as she listened to this 
question: and she answered quickly, and like 
one anxious to get rid for once and for all of a 
disagreeable subject — 

" She was a child here for some time, and a 
very troublesome one moreover, playing all 
manner of tricks, and even trying to destroy her- 
self. She was sent away as incorrigible at last: 
and then to revenge herself, she went before a 
magistrate and swore that she had been ill- 
treated by the nuns. Some of them had to 
appear in court (only think of that!) to clear 
themselves of her calumnies; and Catherine 
and Virginia were also there, as witnesses 
against her." 
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" And how did it all end at last ?" 

" Oh, of course the magistrates soon saw how 
atters really were, and then they wanted to have 
vc prosecuted for perjury ; but our Mothers 
ould not hear of that. We talked about her 
T a long time afterwards, and were only just 
^ginning to forget her when you came; but 
>w, I suppose, it will be all up again, and we 
lall hear of nothing else for the next two days 
i least, among the children/' 

Winifride was going to answer; but at that 
loment Sister Mary of St Anselm returned, and 
lapping her hands for silence, the children 
istantly made a circle round her, and she 
aid — " My dear children, I know you will keep 
our promise and receive Elizabeth kindly ; but 
^member, that when we really forgive, we also 
jrget; and therefore, I strictly forbid you to 
ilk about the past, or to gossip with each 
ther, or with the new children about her. Do 
ou promise me this also V 

"Yes, Mother, yes,*' they cried, as with one 
oice ; ** and we are proud, that we are, of our 
lothers for receiving her again." 

Sister Mary of St Anselm smiled brightly upoii 
hem, and then turned to Winifride, saying — 

** Our Mother has been asking for you ; would 
'OU not like to speak to her ?" Winifride flushed 
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scarlet with pleasure and surprise, for she by 
no means expected this individual notice. 

She followed her mistress to the little oratory 
in the nun's garden; and there, under the 
shadow of the trees, they found Mother Provin- 
cial waiting for them. She was leaning back 
in her chair, an open book upon her knees, and 
her thin white hand resting on the pages ; but 
she was not reading, for her eyes were fixed 
upon the blue sky above her, and her thoughts^ 
evidently, far away among the heavenly mys- 
teries which lay beyond it. 

" So you have found her," she said to the first 
mistress, with a smile, as she saw her approach- 
ing with Winifride. "Now, you can go away 
and leave us alone for a little talk. Come, my 
dear child," she added, pointing to the soft 
green grass beneath the trees — ** come and sit 
down here, and tell me how you are going 
on, for I have been so long ill that I have 
never been able really to talk to you since you 
came." 

Never, to her dying day, did Winifride forget 
the ten minutes' conversation which ensued. 
Mother Provincial had the instinct of character 
in a remarkable degree; and she had hardly 
spoken three words to Winifride, ere the 
latter felt that she was understood. In fact, 
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be Mother understood her far better than she 
nderstood herself. She saw that beneath the 
irface, and in spite of the faults with which 
ircumstances and education had overlaid it, 
ers was a noble and generous nature — a 
ature that would not hesitate or stop half way, 
ut which, once it began to work for good, 
'ould never be satisfied until it had given 
11 to God. Winifride found no difficulty in 
peaking to her. She told her all ; her first 
reat misery, her weariness and disgust, the 
ifects of the retreat upon her soul, and the 
bought to which it had given rise that day — 
he thought of becoming a Magdalen. 

Here she paused, and fixed her eyes anxiously 
>n the Superioress. She could do so with impu- 
lity, for the latter was gazing on the crucifix in 
ler hands ; and for a moment there was silence. 
But just as Winifride was beginning to feel ner- 
vous and anxious at being still unanswered, the 
Vfother raised herself from her half-reclining 
ittitude, and fixing her eyes in her turn on 
iVinifride, said, in a voice so sweet and yet so 
iecided, that all doubts and fears seemed to 
iranish and melt away beneath its spell — 

" God has been very good to you, you see, 
my dear child, and I think it more than likely, 
therefore, that He will expect great things from 
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you in return. He will, I doubt not, comp 
the good work He has begun in your soul 
calling you to that perfection which is groun 
on self-sacrifice. You will, probably, 1 
many difficulties and fears and disgusts 
conquer; but only trust and be generous, 
He will do all the rest. And do not 
about your own good father ! God will con 
him as He has comforted you ; and in His 
good time, I doubt not, will incline him to 
give you ; only trust and be generous : it is 
first, last word to you — trust and be gene 
and leave all to God ! " 

Winifride's eyes filled with tears, but b( 
she could reply Sister Mary of St Anselm 
re-appeared, accompanied by the sister infii 
rian, who was anxious that her patient sh 
return to the convent for rest and silence 
the unusual exertions of the day. The Mo 
who was looking worn and weary, readily 
sented ; but before she allowed them to v 
her away, she turned once more to Winii 
who had knelt to receive her blessing. " 
God bless you, my dear child," she said, 
one of her warmest and most winning sm 
" and now, good-bye. I shall not forget to 
for you ; and do you, on your side, remei 
my last words," 
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Remember them ! Winifride was not likely 
to forget them ! They remained with her to her 
lying day, colouring all her future hours with 
hat light from another world which a saintly 
md mortified spirit is sometimes privileged to 
hed unconsciously, as the sun sheds light upon 
he world, upon the souls with which it comes 
n contact. 

They rung in her ears just as Rosalie's, ** per- 
laps, after all, you will be a Magdalen," had 
ione before; and she found ample food for 
meditation in them until the bell called her 
to benediction. 

At six o'clock came the great event, for the 
children, of the day — supper in company with 
their Mothers. The long tables from their re- 
fectory had been carried into the garden, and 
another and smaller one was placed for the reli- 
gious, underneath the white blossoms of the 
acacia near the gateway. The delight of the 
children at this re-union with their Mothers was 
touching to behold ; and the Mothers themselves 
enjoyed it, although in a different sense, quite 
as well and thoroughly as their children. Many 
of the nuns waited, as they had done at dinner, 
at the table of the penitents. Sister Mary of St 
Magdalen being again among the servers ; and 
so zealous and eager in the occupation that her 
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mistress was obliged at last to insist upon her 
giving it up, and going to the nun's table to 
take her own supper. ** It is such fun !" she 
said, with the naivete of a child, as she obeyed 
the order. " I wish the feast of St Magdalen 
came every day in the year, for I never enjoyed 
anything so much in my life before." 

Supper finished, the children wearied with 
their long day of pleasure, sat down in littie 
groups upon the grass ; the nuns moving quietiy 
among them, now joining one party and now 
another, chatting, laughing and telling stories. 
Gradually, as every possible topic of conversa- 
tion became exhausted, first one group, then 
another, broke into song, the rest chiming in, 
in merry chorus, until at last every one who 
could, and every one who could not sing, were 
shouting at the top of their voices. 

They had just finished the '* Shamrock," one 
of the most popular of their melodies, and hand- 
kerchiefs were still waving and a hundred feet 
still beating time to the spirited measure, when 
Sister Mary of St Agnes made her appearance, to 
announce that Mother Provincial had sent for them 
to sing beneath her window. There was an instan- 
taneous rush in that direction; and when they 
caught sight of their beloved Mother reclining 
in an arm-chair at her open window, they raised 
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great shout of delight, and recommenced 
leir performance more enthusiastically than 
^er. 

Song succeeded song, and she listened smil- 
gly and approvingly to each until their reper- 
ire was exhausted ; then, at a sign from their 
listress, they said — "Good night," and knelt 
Dwn to receive her blessing. She gave it to 
lem with even more than her usual loving 
notion ; after which they rose from their knees 
nd walked slowly to their own side of the 
ouse, chanting a hymn to the Blessed Sacra- 
lent, in a low voice, as they went along. She 
matched them lovingly and lingeringly for a few 
linutes : and there was an unusual moisture in 
er dark eyes as she drew back at last, in order 
3 allow the infirmarian to close the window. 

" It is the last time !" she said, in a low voice, 
the last time I shall ever see them upon 
arth ! If I could only be sure of meeting them 
11 again in heaven !" 

A half sigh came, as if in answer to her 
lioughts, and turning round she perceived Sister 
lary of St Magdalen standing at her side. 

"What is it?" asked the Mother with a 
mile. 

" Only that I am too happy," Sister Mary of 
it Magdalen answered, with her usual child-like 

R 
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simplicity. '* Where is the cross, dear Mother, 
which you promised me ?" 

Mother Provincial was silent for a moment, 
as if communing with her own thoughts ; then a 
bright smile lighted up her face, and she said 
quickly — ** Oh, that is it, is it ? My dear child, 
do not be afraid — no one escapes the cross. Be 
sure that it will come to you in time !" 



CHAPTER XIV, 

And the cross did come at last — came, as crosses 
almost ever do, at the moment when it was least 
expected, and in the form in which probably it 
was least desired ! Two years had nearly passed 
away; the feast of St Magdalen was again drawing 
near, and with it the profession of Sister Mary 
of St Magdalen, who had been accepted by the 
sisters as a member of their community. 

Very early in the same year, Winifride had 
entered the novitiate of the Magdalen, at the 
especial instance of Mother Provincial, who, fore- 
seeing her future sanctity, and feeling a holy 
impatience to hasten God's designs of mercy on 
her soul, had decided on admitting her without 
delay. And Winifride did not disappoint her 
expectations. Every day she grew in holiness, 
and every day seemed to annihilate herself more 
and more entirely, by humility and penance. 
The oldest of the Magdalens were fain to con- 
fess that they found something continually in 
the example of Magdalen of St Pelagie (Wini- 
fride's name in religion) to emulate and copy ; 
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and her religious superiors were never weary of 
expressing their gratitude to God for the mar- 
vellous way in which He had wrought sanctity in 
this soul, so lately the sport of the demon, and 
such an easy prey to passion. 

Winifride had hardly commenced her novitiate 
before Sister Mary of St Magdalen was appointed 
second mistress of theMagdalens; and thus, these 
two lives, so strangely and yet unconsciously 
connected with each other, continued to flow 
side by side, in the daily and hourly intercourse 
demanded by their relative positions as mistress 
and pupil in the science of the saints. Mother 
Provincial still lingered on, less, as it sometimes 
seemed, an inhabitant of earth than heaven. 
God, and her own intense desires, seemed ever 
drawing her upwards, while her daughters re- 
doubled their prayers and tears that she might 
still be permitted to remain among them; so 
that she used sometimes playfully to reproach 
them, that they would not let her die. But never 
since that feast of St Magdalen, when she had 
given hope to Winifride, and the promise of a 
cross to Maude, had she been able to leave the 
infirniary, or to mingle again with the children 
of her adoption in their pleasures or their daily 
toil. 

Invalid as she was, however, she was still the 
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ruling spirit of the house — caring for all — ^watch- 
ing over all — accessible at all times to all who 
sought her aid — ever ready to soothe, to sym- 
pathise and counsel, and ever forgetful of her own 
cross, in her generous eagerness to help others in 
the carrying of theirs. The infirmary became a 
very sanctuary by her presence in it, no one ever 
entering there without feeling as if there was 
something of heaven in it already ! And so in 
truth there was ! The loving, tender soul, which 
looked out of those calm, gray eyes, had be- 
come so familiar, in the long, lonely meditations 
of the sick room, with the other world, and so 
imbued with its spirit of sweetness, that at times, 
as if unable to contain itself any longer, it seemed 
to flow over the earthly vase which held it, and 
to shed the balm of paradise itself, upon all who 
approached her person. No wonder, therefore, 
that the tempted and struggling sought her to 
renew their strength, the joyful to sanctify their 
joy, and the sorrowful to receive such consolation, 
as the saints alone have power to confer. 

One bright summer morning Sister Mary of 
St Magdalen entered the room with an open 
letter in her hand. Her face was pale as ashes, 
but mournfully calm in its expression, as she 
knelt down for her Mother's blessing, saying at 
the same time — 
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" Dear Mother, it has come at last !" 

"The cross? I know it, my child. But 
courage ! the cross is never too heavy when we 
bear it bravely.** 

"You know it already, then V^ 

" A little of it, at least. Sceur Assistante told 
me your father had met with an accident ; that 
was the reason I sent for you." 

" Thank you," said the novice, simply ; " it was 
very kind. But, O dear Mother, mamma has 
written me such a letter! She says my poor 
father is crying out for me continually. He is 
not in his right senses, I believe, for there is great 
fever ; and she wants me to go back to him." 

" So I have already understood it," said Mother 
Provincial, trying to give time to the sister to 
recover herself. 

"And she sent my brother. You know he 
never could reconcile himself to my vocation, and 
he has been here almost an hour, storming and 
raving — ^it was worse even than this great sorrow 
to listen to him." 

"And you, my child ?" 

" Mother, I would not; I told him that I could 
not. On the eve almost of my profession ! Dear 
Mother, I dared not ! And yet I can see and 
understand that to him it must have seemed 
very cruel." 
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"Your dear father, however, would feel other- 
Vise, if he were once more in his right senses." 

" O dear Mother, thank you for that word ! " 
said the novice, earnestly. " Yes, yes ! I am 
sure he would. He was so truly, so entirely 
Catholic in all his sentiments, that much as he 
grieved at losing me, instead of checking me, he 
even had the courage, the very last evening we 
were together, to warn me against the danger of 
looking back when once I had set my hand to 
the plough.^^ 

"Then, my dear child, you may well feel 
happy on his account. With such dispositions 
he may truly be called a friend of God; and God 
assuredly will return the sentiment with usury 
in this, the hour of his utmost need." 

" Indeed, I do not doubt it," said Sister Mary 
of St Magdalen. " And, O dear Mother, what 
a comfort it is to be able to feel this ; and to be 
able to leave him, without fear or anxiety, in 
the hands of that God who is also so soon per- 
haps to be his Judge !" 

" Comfort ! yes, indeed, my child ; and joy, if 
we only reflect well upon it ! Joy unspeakable, 
such as no length or prosperity of life could give 



us." 



Yes," said the novice, slowly — " yes, it is a 
joy, in spite of the bitterness of the husk in which 
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it is enveloped. How I wish my brother could 
have felt it also ! But he was so ang^ ; he said 
I was unfeeling and ungrateful ; and he left me 
at last in that great vexation." 

"You must forgive him; he is very young; 
and perhaps some day later he will think better 
of it And now, sit down, and stay here quietly, 
while I rest a little. I told the infirmarian that 
you would stay here and take care of me for the 
present. I thought you would like it better than 
going among the others." 

Mother Provincial had guessed rightly. It 
was a real relief to Maude to be quiet anywhere; 
but in that sick chamber, where everything 
preached of love and suffering, it was more than 
a relief — it was almost a consolation. She sat 
there for an hour or more, sometimes praying 
inwardly, sometimes exchanging a quiet senti- 
ment with the Superioress, who, in the midst of 
her own weariness and exhaustion, roused herself 
every now and then to give a word of sympathy 
to her grieving daughter. At the end of that 
time came a knock at the door, and the infirma- 
rian entered with a telegram and an open letter. 

" Yes, read it, of course ; read it at once," said 
Mother Superioress, as the novice turned towards 
her for the needful permission. But the task 
was beyond her power. Her shaking hand could 
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lardly hold the telegram, and her eyes were so 
lizzy that she could make nothing of the crabbed 
characters inscribed upon it 

"I cannot," she said faintly, placing the tele- 
jram once more in the infirmarian's hands. 

The latter glanced her eyes over both tele- 
jram and letter, and then read aloud — "This 
rel^ram is just arrived. My father is out of 
danger, and I am to go back at once ; forgive 
me my petulance. He says he will not have 
you disturbed on any account. No time for 
more. I must be off directly.'* 

" O my God, I thank Thee," said Sister 
Mary of St Magdalen, bursting into tears. 
^Then I have not been disobedient or ungrate- 
ful. My dear, dear father ! God bless him for 
that very word." 

"And the cross.?" said the Superioress, smiling. 

'*It is gone, Mother — quite gone," said the 
novice, dashing the tears from her eyes, and 
smiling one of her beautiful, radiant smiles upon 
the kind Mother, who had upheld her so gently 
and yet so firmly in the hour of trial. " And 
now that it is gone, I feel almost sorry, for I 
ought to have borne it better." 

" Which of us may not say the same ? and 
^hat, alas! do we ever do that we might not 
^lave perhaps done better.?^' said her Mother, 
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gently. "But be comforted, my child. Y 
cross was a heavy one, and you have born 
bravely. Now you may go to the chapel, if ; 
like, to say a Te Deum before the Blessed Sa 
ment." 

" Thank you, dear Mother,^^ said Sister K 
of St Magdalen, kissing her thin wasted han 
it lay listlessly outside the coverlet. " The 
just what I should like to do.^^ 

She left the room for the purpose ; but 
had hardly closed the door behind her ere 
met Sister Mary of St Vincent, the first mist 
of the Magdalens, who stopped her at one 
say — 

"Dear sister, I was just looking for you 
want you to go at once to the infirmary to v 
a letter for Magdalen of St Pelagie." 

"Magdalen of St Pelagic in the infirm; 
Is there anything the matter } She see 
tolerably well this morning, and did not cc 
more than usual.^^ 

"She had a violent fit of coughing just < 
you were sent for to the parlour, and bur 
blood-vessel in consequence. The bleeding 
ceased at last ; but the doctor, for whom we 
at once, thinks it a bad case ; and she is anx 
therefore to let her father know, and I prom 
her you would write. But can you do it ? 
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you up to it ? for I hear you had bad news 
this morning/^ 

'* Even then I hope I should have been able to 
do my duty, dear sister ; but at present I shall 
liave no merit. My cross was heavy enough while 
it lasted, but it is gone already. A telegram has 
just come, and my dear father is out of danger." 

" I am truly glad," said Sister Mary of St 
Vincent, '* and now will you go at once to the 
infirmary ? — ^that will be the best Te Deum you 
can make. But do not let the poor child talk 
more than you can help, for it might bring back 
the bleeding." 

When, in obedience to this order, the young 
second mistress entered the infirmary, she found 
M/'inifride, or Magdalen of St Pelagie, as she was 
called since her entrance among the Magdalens, 
Sisleep ; and, taking her rosary in her hand, she 
sat down to wait for her awaking. 

The curtains had been drawn across the 
open window ; and as she glanced through the 
shaded light at the pale face of the sleeper, the 
feeling that she had been familiar with it formerly 
came across her with more vividness than ever. 
Never, in fact, since the day on which she saw 
her first, had she been able to look at Winifride 
Avithout something of the same puzzled feeling ; 
silbeit the resemblance was not sufficiently strong 
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to carry conviction with it, and therefore it never 
even occurred to her to suspect that it was 
Mildred's face which haunted her in the features 
of her sister. In a very few minutes after herj 
entrance, Winifride awoke. Her first glance wa» 
to her crucifix, her second to the young nun wioi 
watched her. 

"They tell me you have been very ill, my 
child," the latter said, tenderly; "but I hope 
you will be better soon." 

"I do not think so," Winifride said, in almost 
a whisper, " nor does the doctor. I have long^ 
felt it coming on." 

" And you never even told us," said her mis- 
tress, a little reproachfully. " Surely, my deaf 
child, that was not quite right." 

"Mother, if I had, you would have been too 
kind and careful. I had a life of sin to expiate; 
and I thought I could do it best by roughing it 
a little, like the others." 

"A little!" repeated Sister Mary of St Mag- 
dalen, sorrowfully — "but I. must not scold you 
now. You wish me to write a letter for you, I 
think. So Sister Mary of St Vincent told me." 

" Yes, mother ; to my father. I fnust write 
to him, though he would not answer me before; 
and perhaps even now he will not." 

" Perhaps your letter never reached him," her 
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mistress said, consolingly ; for she saw large 
tears gathering in the poor girl's eyes. 

" Oh, he must have got it ; for I sent it to 
Birmingham, where he is quartered, and it could 
not have been lost." 

** Quartered at Birmingham !" said the novice, 
suddenly. ** My dear child, who is your father ? ' 

" My father ! Oh, I forgot — you do not 
know. My real name is Henrietta Grey, and 
my father is major of the regiment." 

" Major Grey !" The truth came like a flash 
of lightning on Maude's mind. This, then, was 
the Henrietta for whom she had been praying 
so many months — so many years ; this was the 
sister of Mildred — the daughter of that gray- 
haired man who, with streaming eyes and trem- 
bling lips, had besought her aid in the recovery of 
his child. This was Henrietta ! And God had 
not been deaf, as she had sometimes, in hours of 
depression, been tempted to imagine, to her peti- 
tion. On the contrary. He had granted her even 
more than she had ever dared to ask for ; and 
by her appointment as second mistress of the 
Magdalens, He had made her, in point of fact, a 
direct instrument in His hands for the welfare of 
the soul she prayed for ! 

Oh, the mysterious ways of God ! and the 
sweet surprises which He sometimes deigns to 
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give us when, after leading us a long time, like 
children blindfolded, by the hand, He deigns at 
last to take off the bandage, and to show us what 
He has been doing for us, and how far He Himself 
has brought us while we walked in darkness and 
uncertainty at His side ! Not even the telegram 
she had just received had brought such joy and 
gratitude to Maude's unselfish heart as this reve- 
lation of His great mercy towards another; and 
feeling for the moment quite unable to control - 
her emotion, and yet dreading its effect on the =: 

invalid, she just steadied her voice sufficiently ;:: 
to say — 

'* Well, my child, think quietly over what yott 
would like to say to your father, and I will re- 
turn in a few minutes and write your letter ;" and 
then left the room. 

Flying, rather than walking, she went at once 
to Sister Mary of St Vincent ; but when she tried 
to explain what had occurred, her emotion was 
so great that she could not utter a syllable, and 
after one or two vain attempts at self-command, 
she burst into tears. Exceedingly astonished, 
and almost alarmed, at this unwonted exhibition 
of feeling in her light-hearted assistant. Sister 
Mary of St Vincent exclaimed — 

"My dear sister! what can have happened? 
Has the bleeding returned.^ Surely, surely, 
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le added, a terrible doubt sending its chill to 
er very heart — "surely she is not dead \" 

"Oh no, no!" cried the sister. And then, 
le ice being broken, she proceeded to give as 
oherent an account as she could of the dis- 
overy she had just made. The first mistress 
stened to her story with a gratitude and 
/onder almost equal to her own. 

It was agreed between them that a telegram 
hould at once be despatched to Malta, where 
he major really was, to acquaint him with the 
liscovery of his child ; and then Sister Mary of 
5t Magdalen returned to the infirmary to break 
he news as gently as she could to Winifride. 

She found her awake this time, and watching 
ler return with some anxiety. Thoughts of her 
ather, and of her lost home and happiness, had 
)een gathering thick upon her, and large tears 
vere rolling slowly down her face. But the 
noment she saw Sister Mary of St Magdalen at 
he door, she brushed them away, and tried to 
imile. The mother sat down by the bed-side, 
ind Winifride gazed earnestly upon her. 

" You have been crying. Mother," she said at 
last. " Is there anything the matter V 

The sister bent her veiled head a little nearer 
:o her patient, and said in a low, unsteady 
^oice — 
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" If I have been crying, my dear child, believe 
me, they were tears of joy. I have heard some- 
thing that has given me great pleasure — some- 
thing that will make you also very happy, and 
happy just in the way you want to be happy, 
before you go to God/' 

The blood rushed scarlet to poor Winifride's 
face and brow. "My father!" she cried sud- 
denly, and then stopped short, struggling be- 
tween hope and fear. 

"Yes, about your father,^' the novice answered, 
gently. " I know him well ; and I know that so 
far from being unforgiving, as you imagine, he 
does not even know where you are, and is heart- 
broken in the fear that you are lost to him for 
ever !" 

Winifride's colour changed rapidly — one mo- 
ment she was crimson, the next as white as 
ashes. " Are you sure ?" she gasped with difl5- 
culty — " oh ! for God's sake, tell me — are you 
really sure of this?" 

" I am quite sure ! He exchanged into a 
regiment going out to Malta just about the time 
you came here, and your letter therefore never 
reached him. But he has never ceased to weep 
and pray for you, and to long to see you ; and 
only two days ago I had a letter from your sister, 
in which, speaking of her father, she says — ' He 
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as never really smiled since poor Ettie disap- 
eared/ '^ 

" My sister ! Then you are Maude Neville, I 
appose ? O Mother, Mother ! tell me what 
11 this means, for I am utterly bewildered." 

" Means, my dear child ? What can it mean 

ut this ? the old, old story — so old, and yet so 

ver new — ^the undying love of God. You say 

tat you once forgot Him ; but He, on the con- 

rary, has never — no, not even for a moment — 

orgotten you. His eye, Good Shepherd as He 

5, has been upon you ever; His feet have 

racked you through the desert ; in His sacred 

.rms He has brought you back again; and if 

le has permitted this two years' estrangement 

rom your earthly father, was it not, dear child, 

^cause He would have your sacrifice complete, 

because He was jealous for you of your future 

lappiness, and would not let you run the risk of 

[>sing even so much as one hair*s-breadth of the 

oy and glory which He has laid up for you 

lereafter ? For if you had gone back to your 

>wn home at the time you desired to do so, you 

light indeed have saved your soul, but you 

irould have had once more to face the world 

nd its temptations, and you would not have 

een a Magdalen. You would not have been a 

lagdalen ; you would not have shed her tears ; 

S 
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you would not have done her deeds of penance; 
and so you could not have claimed her great 
reward — her exceeding great reward — ^her place 
for ever at the feet of Jesus/' 

Winifride could not answer. She was weeping 
such tears of gratitude and love as it is seldom 
given to God's creatures to indulge in. "Will 
you say the Te Deum, dear^Mother V* at last she 
managed to whisper, aloud ; '* for I am dumb 
with joy." 

The young Mother complied with her request; 
and then Winifride returned once more to the 
subject of her father, and said anxiously — 

" But you say that he is at Malta, and I may 
be dead before he can receive a letter." 

** Trust in God, my child I He has done so 
much for you already, that you may well believe 
He will do this one thing more, and let you die 
with your father^s forgiveness on your head. 
Besides, our telegram will reach him in a few 
hours ; and if I know him rightly, he will not 
delay a moment in seeking out his lost one." 

" The doctor says I may still live a week or 
two," said Winifride, as if ncalculating. " There 
will be time enough for him to come, I think." 

" More than enough,'^ said her mistress. " And 
in the meantime you will have plenty to do in 
preparing for your last vows; for we do not 
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Clean to let you leave us without having made 
^our sacrifice complete/' 

'* So Mother Mary of St Vincent told me just 
)efore you came. And she said it would pro- 
)ably be on the same day that you made 



rours/' 



*' It will be in a week, then," said the sister, 
' for I go into retreat to-night ; but I am to see 
^ou every evening for half an hour ; so that we 
shall be able to help each other to the last on 
our way to Him." 

" I am very glad," said Winifride. " I should 
like so much to see you with the silver heart 
before I die." * 

" I hope and believe you will, my child ; but 
why do you always lie in that same position ? 
I wish you would let me move you, for I am 
sure that you must be tired." 

" Thank you,*' said Winifride, after a moment's 
pause; "but the doctor told me to keep very 
quiet." 

" But you look so uncomfortable. I am sure 
I could move you without doing you the least 
harm." 

Winifride was about to answer, but she gave a 
look towards the little crucifix at the foot of her 

* The silver heart is only worn by the professed religious, 
ind is given to them when they make their final vows. 
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bed, and immediately relapsed into silence. 
Her Mother's eyes involuntarily took the same 
direction, and then met those of the invalid 
They understood each other in a moment He 
had not moved upon the cross ; the enforced 
fixity of His position had been probably the 
worst, albeit it is one of the least thought of of 
His sufferings ; and this, therefore, she. His 
once rebellious child, whom He was now cruci- 
fying in His love on a bed of pain, wished 
to add, as a voluntary addition to the invo- 
luntary anguish of disease. Sister Mary of St 
Agnes never again offered to move her, never 
again even alluded to the subject. She loved 
her spiritual child with too true a love to wish 
to diminish, by a few minutes of ineffectual ease 
here, the greatness of her joy hereafter ; and she 
reverenced her humility too much not to pre- 
serve silence on the subject. No one but Sister 
Mary of St Agnes, therefore, ever knew that if 
Winifride remained always in the same position, 
her eyes fixed upon the crucifix, and her hands 
crossed upon her bosom, it was less in accordance 
with the physician's orders than in pursuance 
of her own loving desire to resemble in all things, 
more and yet more, Jesus. No one but Sister 
Mary of St Agnes ever even suspected that it 
cost an effort, or that, in the wakeful nights and 
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tless days of illness, when change of position 
rmed almost a physical necessity to the fevered 
me, it was simply by an effort of heroic virtue 
it she maintained to the last a fixity of pos- 
•e, which, adding as it did to her other pains, 
ght truly be said to bind her body as well as 
il to the cross of her dying Lord. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The days of the week wore on, and Winifride's 
malady continued to make such steady progress, 
that it became doubtful at last, if she would live 
long enough to see her father. It was evident, 
at all events, that there was no time to lose, and 
her Superioress, accordingly, arranged that she 
should take her final vows as a Magdalen, on the 
evening of the day on which Sister Mary of 
St Magdalen, her second mistress, was to make 
her profession as a religious of the Order of the 
Good Shepherd. When that day came at last 
she seemed something easier, and the infirmarian 
watched, without much anxiety, beside her bed, 
until, the ceremony of her profession over, Sister 
Mary of St Magdalen came, radiant with holy 
joy, to resume the care of the dying girl. She 
found Winifride, just as she had found her on 
the first day of her illness, her hands crossed 
meekly on her bosom, and her eyes directed, 
every now and then, lovingly towards the 
crucifix at the foot of the bed. Her face 
flushed, and a beautiful smile played over it, 
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as Sister Mary of St Magdalen drew near She 
touched, with a trembling hand, the silver heart 
which now rested on the young nun's bosom, and 
whispered earnestly — " I am so glad. Now you 
are a Mother in earnest ! — though, indeed, you 
have been that, and almost more than that, to 
me, ever since you have been my mistress." 

Sister Mary of St Magdalen knelt down by 
the bedside, and said tenderly — " Yes ; as you 
say, dear child, now I am your Mother in 
good earnest, and now I have a Mother's right 
to remain with you to the very end." 

'' The end will be very soon, dear Mother ; I 
feel it coming even now." 

" Yet it will not come before your father does," 
said her mistress. " I cannot tell you how cer- 
tain I feel of that." 

** He must come to-day then, Mother, for by 
sunset I shall be far from hence." 

*' What makes you think so, my dear child ? 
for to me you seem stronger than you were last 
night." 

'* And I feel stronger in reality ; yet, still, I am 
certain that the hour is near. Last night I had 
a dream." 

*' A dream, my child ! only a dream ! but 
that is foolish, for you know well enough, we 
must not put faith in dreams." 
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** I never have, Mother, until to-day. On the 
contrary, my sin, I believe, has always been that 
I have believed too little. But this one dream 
somehow seems to haunt me with its beauty. 
It is in my head and in my heart, and I cannot 
turn my mind from its irresistible attraction." 

" Suppose you tell it to me, then : in that way 
perhaps, you will get rid of the idea." 

" It is not very easy to tell," said Winifride; 
" it seems, to belong so entirely to the things 
of another world. But I had been thinking of 
my father, and calculating, rather sadly, the 
number of dp^ys it would take before he could 
possibly arrive ; when, suddenly, it occurred to 
me, that if, after all, God chose to call me 
before he Cc^me, it would be one moment more 
for me of Heaven than I otherwise should have 
enjoyed, and that that one moment more of 
Heaven would, of necessity, far outweigh even 
the great joy of receiving his forgiveness before 
I went. That thought brought calm and sweet- 
ness with it, and soon afterwards I fell asleep- 
yes, I suppose I must have been asleep, though 
I certainly felt as self-conscious and as wide- 
awake as I do at this moment. But sleeping or 
waking, whichever it was, I seemed to myself 
to be standing on the banks of a swiftly-flowing 
river. It was deep, and strong, and very dark— 
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an inky darkness, which made me shudder, for 
it recalled to my mind the blackness of those 
other waters in which, but for God's mercy, I 
should long ago have found my doom. Half- 
attracted, half-repulsed, I stood with my eyes 
fixed on the rapid current, when a voice, float- 
ing, it seemed to me, on the air, said softly, 
" Look further, look beyond !" I did as I was 
desired; and glancing over the water to the 
other side, I saw a land fairer than any that, 
accustomed as I have been from my childhood 
to the brightness of the tropics, I had ever seen 
before. I cannot tell you, I cannot even re- 
member, when I try to do so, the exact features 
of that wondrous scene. Woods there were, I 
think, with light shining on their topmost 
branches, and long glades of lawn, and flowers — 
all that makes earth beautiful and sweet, and 
yet a thousand times more beautiful and sweet 
then aught which the earth produces — ^glittering 
waters — ^trees bearing fruit of all kinds and 
colours, dazzling in their beauty, and birds 
flitting, like many-coloured gems, among the 
boughs. Odours, as if from Paradise itself, came 
breathing over the river, and a murmur of many 
voices stole, like music in the distance, on my 
ears. There was no sun that I could see, and 
yet the land was bathed, flooded rather, I should 
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say, in a living light, brighter and yet softer, 
more full of radiance and yet far less dazzling, 
than the brightest sunshine of a summer's day. 
I thought of that city, of which it is said that 
the " Lamb is the lamp thereof;" and as I stood 
pondering on the words, I saw a figure gliding 
swiftly over the flowers until it came down close 
to the water's edge, just opposite the place 
where I was. 

"Even at that distance her beauty was a 
marvel to behold ! Her robes were snowy white, 
and the long, bright hair, which fell upon her 
shoulders, looked as if it had been woven out of 
the very sunbeams. I was looking still and 
wondering in my joy, when she raised her hand, 
and signed as if she wished me to cross over; 
and in my longing desire to do so, I was just 
about to throw myself into the inky waters, 
when a voice, the same voice which I had 
heard before, seemed to whisper in my ear— 
' Not yet.' 

"'But when?' I cried out in my anguish, 
— 'when.?' And clear and distinct the answer 
came, ' To-night' 

*' * To-night,' seemed so far off still to my 
burning desires, that I could not refrain from 
weeping; yet all the while I wept I kept my 
eyes fixed, by a sort of involuntary fascination, 
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upon the beautiful figure on the other side. 
Suddenly she turned and then I saw, — O 
Mother ! what was it that I saw, or whom ? — that 
face, sublime in beauty, those eyes which looked 
so tenderly upon her, as she sank suddenly at 
his feet! Did He say 'Mary?' and did she 
reply * Rabboni V I do not know ! I cannot 
tell ! I fell upon my knees. I could not help 
it. I stretched out my arms. My heart cried 
out aloud to Him, to let me also seek Him on 
that shore. And then. Mother — then at last, I 
thought He looked at me — looked at me — just 
as a minute before He had looked at her, and the 
answer was 'to-night.' Mother! I know you 
will tell me it was all a dream. And so I sup- 
pose it was ; but still I cannot resist the impres- 
sion it has made upon me. I cannot get over 
the feeling that it really meant that which I 
took it at the time to mean, and that I shall go 
to God to-night." 

" And do you really wish it } Remember, in 
that case, you will, perhaps, miss seeing your 
father!" Sister Mary of St Magdalen replied, 
after a short pause, to allow Winifride to grow 
calm, for, in her nervous excitement, she had 
spoken so rapidly that she was panting for 
breath and completely exhausted. "Do you 
really wish it?'' 
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" Mother, I wish it — how can I help it ? But 
I wish also to see my father — not quite in the 
same way I think, or with the same human 
eagerness, that I did before. And more perhaps 
for the comfort it will be to him, after I am 
gone, than for any present personal consolation 
to myself/^ 

" Well, my dear child,** replied the sister, " I 
am very glad to see you in this disposition of 
indifference, though I do not think you will be 
called upon to make the sacrifice. Grod has 
done so much for you already, that I feel sure 
He will make His own work complete, by 
giving your poor father the great joy of seeing 
you and blessing you before you die ; and if so, 
surely it will be well for both of you." 

" And if not, it will be well also all the same," 
said the dying girl. "How one's thoughts 
change as death draws near !" she continued in a 
low voice, speaking rather to herself than to her 
companion ; " and how small earth looks with 
all its pitiful joys and sorrows in the broad light 
which eternity sheds upon it ! My poor father 
will weep sadly, I am afraid, if he finds me on 
his arrival already dead ; and yet, perhaps, he 
will, for all eternity, enjoy one degree more of 
gladness and of glory for the sake of this short 
sorrow of his mortal life, than he would other- 
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wise have been entitled to. Therefore for him, 
and for myself, I say again, as I said before, 
with a full, true, and undoubting heart, God's 
will, not mine, be done !" 

" Amen," her mistress answered. ** And now, 
dear child, I must impose rest and silence on 
you, for you will need all the strength you have 
for the ceremony of your profession; so you 
must keep yourself quiet in order to preserve it." 

A beautiful smile passed over Winifride's wan 
face, as her mistress spoke of her profession ; and 
that sweet look of joy never again left it, during 
all the hours of weariness and pain which she had 
still to endure, before the moment fixed for the 
taking of her final vows arrived. 

Sister Mary of St Magdalen occupied herself, 
in the meantime, in the simple preparations 
needed for the ceremony. The room was de- 
corated with fresh flowers, and the sweet per- 
fume of many another blossom came in on the 
soft, summer air, through the open casement, 
reminding Winifride, as she could not refrain 
from once whispering to Sister Mary of St 
Magdalen, of her dream. The little altar opposite 
her bed was dressed in roses, red and white 
gleaming amid innumerable tapers — roses, red 
and white, the colours of the Divine Spouse, 
who had chosen her for His own, and who was 
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about, that day, to unite her to Himself forever. 
When all was ready, she insisted on being 
partially dressed, and laid on the outside of the 
bed, supported by pillows, in a half-sitting, half- 
reclining attitude ; and then the little band of 
Magdalens, to whose society she was about to 
be associated by vow, entered the room with 
their mistress, and ranged themselves round the 
bed. Many of the Mothers, with Soeur As- 
sistante, who took the place left vacant by the 
illness of the Superioress, were also present, while 
many more remained in the room leading to the 
infirmary, uniting themselves by prayer and 
supplication to the intentions of the dying 
girl. 

The confessor, who had so often breathed 
words of comfort to her soul, stood at the little 
altar, ready to receive her vows. On one side 
of her bed knelt the Soeur Assistante, and her 
mistress was at the other ; but, strange to say, 
it was still to Sister Mary of St Magdalen that 
the duty had been assigned of supporting her 
in an upright position, during the short but 
touching ceremony of her profession, as if Pro- 
vidence would thus visibly ratify her sacrifice, 
by making her, even to the very end, the chief 
help and comfort of the lost lamb, for whose 
salvation she had prayed for years. 
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Scarcely had Winifride pronounced her vows 
id received, with a smile and a flush of joy, 
le crown of thorns which the Magdalens wear 
1 their profession-day, in memory of the thorn- 
ademed brow of Him to whom they have 
*dicated their lives, when a slight tap at the 
>or was heard, and one of the Sceurs Touri^res 
itering hastily, whispered a few words to Sister 
[ary of St Vincent. Low as the whisper was, 
Winifride caught its meaning, and exclaimed — 

"My father! He is come, is he not, dear 
[other ? '' 

"Yes, my child. Thank God that he is in 
me. 

" Only just — only just," gasped Winifride, 
tell him to make haste." 

There was little need to urge him. He was 
ready at the door. Winifride no sooner saw 
m, than, by an effort of almost supernatural 
rength, she sprang from her bed, and, before 
ly one could even guess at her intention, fell 
Don her knees before him, exclaiming, in low, 
*art-broken tones — 

'* Father, I have sinned before God and man, 
id I am not worthy to be called your child.'' 

Major Grey stooped down and took her into 
is loving, trembling arms; but there was no 
isponsive movement of affection on her part 
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The effort she had made had been too much 
her, and she had fainted dead away. 

" My God," murmured the poor father, gazi 
on her ashy face and thorn-encircled brow, 
he laid her once more upon her bed — ": 
God, she is dead ! and I have killed her/* 

But she was not dead. A few minutes aft 
wards she opened her eyes, and there waf 
whole world of supplication in them, as i 
murmured — 

" Father, only say that you forgive me." 

"With all my heart, with all my soul, i 
child — as I hope that God will forgive me 
my turn." 

*^ And my sister? and my mother ?" she gasj 
out again. 

It was the first time, since his marriage, tl 
she had employed the word " mother," in ref 
ence to his second wife ; and it moved the p( 
father almost to tears. 

" Thank you, my child," he said ; " y( 
mother and your sister send their love. Th 
would gladly have come with me, but there \n 
no time." 

" No time ! Certainly not ; no time," wh 
pered Winifride. She tried to say somethi 
more, but she was gasping for breath, and coi 
not. For a few minutes she remained thus, t 
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head helplessly resting on her father's shoulder, 
while Sister Mary of St Magdalen still supported 
her in a half-upright position among the pillows. 
But life was ebbing rapidly away ; and her 
father himself suggested to Soeur Assistante 
that they should commence the prayers for a 
departing soul at once. The litany was ac- 
cordingly begun, and Winifride listened quietly, 
evidently joining in each petition as it reached 
her ear, until it was almost concluded. Thcn» 
all at once, she raised herself a little from her 
recumbent position, and lifted up her hand. 

"What is it, dear child?" whispered Sister 
Mary of St Magdalen— " what is it?" But 
Winifride made no reply. Her cheek and brow 
flushed crimson, and her blue, wide-open eyes 
seemed drinking in intelligence and joy, as she 
gazed eagerly into the space beyond. "Rabboni," 
at last she said distinctly ; and then she closed 
her eyes. Her head fell back upon her father's 
shoulder — ^a look of joy, mantling like light, over 
her pallid features — a sigh, as of exceeding glad- 
ness from her parted lips — and she was gone; 
and all was over. The lost child had gone home 
indeed — gone home to her Father and her God ! 

A deep silence followed, interrupted only by 
the sobs of the poor father, who, wearied out by 
long anxiety, and nights and days of rapid 
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travel, had broken down completely, and was 
weeping as helplessly and hopelessly as a child. 
Sister Mary of St Magdalen led him into the 
oratory beyond, and left him there for a little 
while, to indulge his grief undisturbed ; but in 
about a quarter of an hour afterwards, she re- 
turned, and touching him on the shoulder, made 
him a sign to re-enter the infirmary. 

During his absence, they had prepared, with 
most reverent affection, his child for her last 
sleep ; and as she lay there, in the silence and 
stillness of death, the crown of thorns upon her 
brow, and in her hands the written vows which 
bound her to her God for ever, she looked less 
like a creature who had just passed away in pain 
and weariness to the grave, than like a statue 
exquisitely wrought in marble — a statue, indeed 
— but with such a look of peace and joy upon her 
brow, as marble never knew, nor sculptor ever 
dreamed of, even in his most inspired moments! 

'* Look there," whispered Sister Mary of St 
Magdalen, through her tears — " look there, dear 
sir, and tell me if it is not better thus.'* 

Major Grey gazed intently on that face, upon 
which Paradise seemed to have set its seal 
already ; and his own grew tender in his loving 
gratitude, as he whispered, softly — 

" God is my witness, Maude, that, not to see 
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er crowned queen of the universe, would I take 
lat thorn wreath from her brow, or wake her 
cm that sleep of joy. Yes ! Henrietta, my 
lild ! my child ! " he murmured, softly ; ** great 
5 my grief has been to lose you, it is yet a 
reater joy to your poor father's heart to feel 
lat you are safe at last," 

'* And so safe ! " repeated Maude, " If you 
)uld only know what a life she has led this 
ear ; what love, what penance it contained, you 
ould thank God every day of your existence, 
n your bended knees, for having been privileged 
) give Him such a child." 

" And you, Maude, — do I not owe you some- 
ling also 1 " said he, turning abruptly towards 
sr. ** I cannot thank you, I have no words," 
s added, in a voice interrupted by his deep 
notion ; " but if an old man's blessing could 
rail you aught, not Isaac himself would have 
towered down such gifts on his eldest born, as 
would give to you — you, in whose life of sacri- 
:e (I know and believe as surely as if an angel 
id revealed it) my child has found salvation." 

Maude made no answer ; her heart was too 
11 for words ; but as she drew Major Grey gently 
Dm the death-room, something seemed to whis- 
IX to her soul of that *' hundredfold," promised 
en in this world to those who leave all things 
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for Christ ; and she felt as if it were already hers. 
Nor was this an impression merely of the mo- 
ment, for it never afterwards entirely faded from 
her mind, recurring to it, again and again, with 
redoubled vividness, whenever, in after times, she 
thought of Henrietta, and compared her state, 
as she believed it then actually to be in heaven, 
with what it might have been if she had never 
found her way to that convent of the "Bon Pas- 
teur;" which, not for her alone, but for hundreds 
in her position, has proved itself so truly and 
emphatically 

The Home of the Lost Child. 
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Memorials of those who Suffered for the 

Faith in Ireland in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. Collected from Au- 
thentic and Original Documents by Myles 
O'Reilly, B.A., LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

<< A very valuable compendium of the mar^rology of Ireland 
during the three, or rather two, centuries of acdve Protestant per- 
secution. The language of many of these ori^nal records, written 
often by a friend or relative of the martyr, is inexpresably touching, 
often quite heroic in its tone." — Dublin Review. 

** Very interesting memories.** — Month. 



Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By 

Mrs. Hope, Author of "The Early Martyrs." 
Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

A valuable addition to the collection of historical 
books for Catholic readers. It contains a large 
collection of interesting facts, gleaned with great 
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industry from the various existing Lives of St. Thomas, 
and other documents. 

** Compiled with great care from the best authors." — Month. 

" The rich covers of this splendidly-bound volume do not, as is 
often the case, envelop matter unworthy of its fair exterior. This 
is a volume which will be found usefiil as a present, whether in 
the college or school, for either sex." — Weekly Register, 

<* An agreeable and useful volume." — Nation, 

*^ A more complete collection of incidents and anecdotes, com- 
bined with events of greater weight, could not be compressed into 
so compact, yet perfectly roomy, a space." — Tablet, 

By the same Author. 

Life of St. Philip Neri. New Edition. 

2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2s. 



NARRATIVE OF MISSIONS. 

^he Corean Martyrs, By Canon Short- 
land. Cloth, 2s. 

A narrative oi Missions and Martyrdoms too little 
known in this country. 

** This is a notice of the martyrs who have fallen in this most 
interesting mission, and of the history of its rise and progress up 
to the present day." — Tablet, 

'<No one can read this interesting volume without the most 
genuine admiration of, and sympathy with, such zeal and con- 
stancy." — Literary Churchman, 



MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY. 

I . Life of Henry Dorie^ Martyr. Trans- 
lated by Lady Herbert, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2S. 

" The circulation of such lives as this of Henry Done vdll do 
much to promote a spirit of zeal, and to move hearts hitherto 
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stagnant because they have not been stirred to the generous deeds 
which characterise Catholic virtues.** — Tablet, 

2. Theophane Vinard^ Martyr in Tonquin. 

Edited by the Same. 2s. ; cloth elegant, 3s. 

** The life of this martyr is not so much a biography as a series 
of letters translated by Lady Herbert, in which the life of Theo- 
phane Venard unfolds itself by degrees, and in the most natural 
and interesting way. His disposition was ^fiectionate, and formed 
for ardent friendship ; hence, his correspondence is full of warmth 
and tenderness, and his love of his sister in particular is exemplary 
and striking. During ten years he laboured under Mgr. Retord, 
in the western district of Tonquin, and his efforts for the conver- 
sion of souls were crowned with singular success. During the 
episcopate of his Bishop no less than 40,000 souls were added to 
the flock of Christ, and Venard was peculiarly instrumental in 
gathering in this harvest.'* — Northern Press. 

** We cannot take leave of this little volume without an acknow- 
ledgment to Lady Herbert for the excellent English dress in which 
she has presented it to the British public ; certainly, no lives are 
more calculated to inspire vocation to the noble work of the 
apostolic life than those of Dorie and Venard.**— T^/pf. 

3. Life of Bishop Brute. Edited by the 

Same. 



^he Martyrdom of St. Cecilia : a Drama. 

By Albany J. Christie, S.J. With a Frontis- 
piece after Molitor. Elegant cloth, 5s. 

** Well-known and beautiful drama.**—- Li^/rf. 

** The receipt of the fourth edition of this beautiful play aasores 
us that our own opinion of its merits has been shared by a vade 
circle of the Catholic publie. The binding is exquisite, and the 
picture of St. Cecilia is a work of art.** — Weekly Register. 
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The Life of M. OlieTy Founder of the 

Seminary of St, Sulpice; with Notices of his 
most Eminent Contemporaries. By Edward 
Healy Thompson, M.A. Cloth, 4s. 

This Biography has received the special appro- 
bation of the Abb6 Faillon, Author of *' La Vie de 
M. Olier;" and of the Very Reverend Panl Dubreul, 
D.D., Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
Baltimore^ U.S. 

Edited by the Same. 

The Life of St. Charles Borromeo. Cloth, 
3 s. 6d. 

Also, lately published, by Mr. Thompson. 

The Hidden Life of Jesus : a Lesson and 

Model to Christians. Translated from the 
French of Boudon. Cloth, 3 s. 

** This profouud and valuable work has been very carefully and 
ably translated by Mr. Thompson. We shall be glad to receivjc 
more of that gentleman^s publications, for good translation, whe- 
ther from the French or any other language, is not too common 
amongst us. The publication is got up with the taste always 
displayed by the firm of Bums, Oates, and Co." — Register. 

" The more we have of such works as * The Hidden Life of 
Jesus,' the better.*' — Wieitminster Gaxette. 

** A book of searching power." — CAurcA Review. 

"We have often regretted that this writer's works are not 
better known." — Universe. 

" We earnestly recommend its study and practice to all readers." 
— Tablet. 

<* We have to thank Mr. Thompson for this translation of a 
valuable work which has long been popular in France." — Duhiin 
Review. 

** A good translation." — Month. 
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Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels^ 

and especially to the Angel Guardians. Trans- 
lated from the Same. 3s. 

** We congratulate Mr. Thompson on the way in which he has 
accomplished his task, and we earnestly hope that an increased 
devotion to the Holy Angels may be the reward of his labour of 
\ovt:' -^Tablet. 

"A beautiful translation." — The Month. 

** The translation is extremely well done." — fVeekly Register, 

Library of Religious Biography. Edited by 

Edward Healy Thompson. 
Vol. I . The Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. 5s. 

** We gladly hail the first instalment of Mr. Healy Thompson's 
Library of Religious Biography. The life before us brings out 
strongly a characteristic of the Saint which is, perhaps, little appre- 
ciated by many who have been attracted to him chiefly by the 
purity and early holiness which have made him the chosen patron 
of the young. This characteristic is his intense energy of will, 
which reminds us of another Saint, of a very different vocation and 
destiny, whom he is said to have resembled also in personal appear- 
ance — the great St. Charles Borromeo." — Dublin Re-view, 

"The book before us contains numberless traces of a thought- 
ful and tender devotion to the Saint. It shows a loving pene- 
tration into his spirit, and an appreciation of the secret motives 
of his action, which can only be the result of a deeply affectionate 
study of his life and character.*' — Month, 

Vol. 2. The Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain ; 
or, the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 

'< The life of Marie Eustelle Harpain possesses a special value 
and interest apart from its extraordinary natural and supernatural 
beauty, from tiie fact that to her example and to the effect of her 
writings is attributed in great measure the wonderful revival of 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament in France, and consequendy 
throughout Western Christendom."— Z)«^//« Review, 

**A more complete instance of that life of purity and dose 
union with God in the world of which we have just been speak- 
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ing is to be found in the history of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the 
sempstress of Saint-Pallais. The writer of the present volume 
has had the advantage of very copious materials in the French 
works on which his own work is founded, and Mr. Thompson has 
discharged his office as editor with his usual diligence and 
accuracy." — 7 he Month. 

Vol. 3. The Life of St. Stanislas Kostka. 5s. 

" We strongly recommend this biography to our readers, ear- 
nestly hoping that the writer's object may thereby be attained in 
an increase of affectionate veneration for one of whom Urban 
VIII. exclaimed that, although ' a little youth,' he was indeed 
* a great saint.' " — labia. 

*^ There has been no adequate biography of St Stanislas. In 
rectifying this want, Mr. Thompson has earned a title to the 
gratitude of English-speaking Catholics. The engaging Saint of 
Poland will now be better known among us, and we need not fear 
that, better known, he will not be better loved." — fVeekly Register. 

The Life of S. Teresa^ written by herself: 

a new Translation from the last Spanish Edition. 
To which is added for the first time in English 
The Relations, or the Manifestations of her 
Spiritual State which the Saint submitted to her 
Confessors. Translated by David Lewis. In 
a handsome volume, 8vo, cloth, los. 6d, 

*' The work is incomparable ; and Mr. Lewis's rare faithfulness 
and felicity as a translator are known so well, that no word of ours 
can be necessary to make the volume eagerly looked for." — 
Dublin Review, 

" We have in this grand book perhaps the most copious spiritual 
autobiography of a Saint, and of a highly-favoured Saint, that 
exists. " — Month. 



The Life of Margaret Mary Alacoque. By 

the Rev. F. Tickell, S.J. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

** It is long since we have had such a pleasure as the reading of Fa- 
ther Tickell's book has afi^brded us. No incident of her holy life fi-om 
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birth to death seems to be wanting, and the volume appropriately 
closes with an account of her beatification." — Weekh Register. 

'* It is one of those high-class spiritual biographies which wiU 
be best appreciated in religious communities.** — ff^estmituter 
Gazette. 

<* Of Father Tickeirs labours we can say mth pleasure that he 
has given us a real biography, in which the Saint is everything, and 
the biographer keeps in the background.** — Dublin Review. 

« We can only hope that the life may carry on, as it is worthy 
of doing, the apostolate begun in our country by one who our 
Lord desires should be ' as a brother to His servant, sharing equally 
in these spiritual goods, united with her to His own Heart kit 
ever.' ''—Tablet. 

** The work could hardly have been done in a more unpretend- 
ing, and at the same time more satisfactory, manner than in the 
volume now before us.**— iI4b«r^. 



The Day Hours of the Church. Latin and 

En^sh. Cloth, is. 

Also, separately. 
The OrncES of Prime and Compline. 8d. 
The Offices of Tierce, Sext, and None. 3d. 

<< Prime and Compline are the morning and evening prayers 
which the Church has drawn up for her children ; and, for our 
part, we can wish for nothing better. We know not where 
an improvement could be suggested, and therefore we see not why 
anything should have been substituted for them. . . . Why 
should not their use be restored ? Why should they not become 
the standard devotions of all Catholics, whether alone or in their 
families ? Why may we not hope to have them more solemnly 
performed — chanted even every day in all religious communities ; 
or, where there is a sufficient number of persons, even in family 
chapels ? *^ —'Cardinal Wiseman. 

*' These beautiful littie books, which have received the im- 
primatur of his Grace the Archbishop, are a zealous priest's 
answers to the most eminent Cardinal's questions — such answers 
as would have gladdened his heart could they have been g^ven 
when first demanded. But the Cardinal lives in his successor, 
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and what he so greatly desired should be done is in progress of 
full performance." — Tablet. 

"The publication of these Offices is another proof of what we 
have before alluded to, viz., the increased liturgical taste of the 
present day," — Catholic Opinion, 



POPULAR DEVOTIONS. 
Now ready. 

Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Seasons^ 

consisting of Psalms, Hymns, Prayers, &c., suited 
for Evening Services, and arranged for Singing. 
Cloth, IS. Also in separate Nos. at 2d. each, for 
distribution, as follows : — 



1 . Advent and Christmas. 

2. Septuagesima to Easter. 

3. Paschal Time. 



4. Whitsuntide. 

5. Sundays after Pentecost. 

6. Feasts of our Lady. 



7. Saints' Days. 

Music for the whole, is. 6d. 

"A valuable addition to our stock of popular devotions." 
— Z)a^//« Review, 



Church Music and Church Choirs : i . The 

Music to be Sung ; 2. The proper Singers ; 
3. The Place for the Choir. 2s. 

**■ The special value of this pamphlet, and the seasonableness 
of its circulation, lie in this : that it attempts to solve — and, we 
believe, does really solve— several important points as to the 
proper kinds of music to be used in our public Offices, and more 
especially at High Mzss," '-^Tahlet, 

" We earnestly recommend all who can do so to procure and 
study this pamphlet." — Weekly Register^ 

** Masterly and exhaustive articles," — Catholic Opinion. 
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Liturgical Directions for OrganistSy Singers y 

and Composers. Contains the Instructions of the 
Holy See on the proper kind of Music for the 
Church, from the Council of Trent to the present 
time ; and thus furnishes choirs with a guide for 
selection. Fcp. 8vo, 6d. 



New Meditations for each Day in the Tear 

on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By a 
Father of the Society of Jesus. With the im- 
primatur of his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster. Second Edition. Vols. I. and II., 
price 4s. 6d. each ; or complete in two vols., 9s. 

** We can heartily recommend this book for its style and sub- 
stance ^ it bears with it several strong recommendations. . . . 
It is solid and practical without being dreary or commonplace." 
ffTstminster Gazette. 

'< A work of great practical utility, and we give it our earnest 
recommendation." — fVeekly Register, 



The Day Sanctified : being Meditations and 

Spiritual Readings for Daily Use. Selected from 
the Works of Saints and approved writers of the 
Catholic Church. Fcp., cloth, 3s. 6d.; red 
edges, 4s. 

** Of the many volumes of meditation on sacred subjects which 
have appeared in the last few years, none has seemed to us so well 
adapted to its object as the one before us." — Tablet. 

" Deserves to be specially mentioned." — Month, 

** Admirable in every sense." — Church Times. 

" Many of the Meditations are of great beauty. . . . They 
form, in fact, excellent little sermons, and we have no doubt will 
be largely used as SMch.** ^Literary Churchman. 
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Our Father: Popular Discourses on the 

Lord's Prayer. By Dr. Emanuel Veith, 
Preacher in Ordinary in the Cathedral of 
Vienna. (Dr. V. is one of the most eminent 
preachers on the Continent.) Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

'< We can heartily recommend these as accurate, devotional, and 
practical.' ' — JVeitminiter Ga%ette, 

** We are happy to receive and look over once more this beauti- 
fiil work on the Lord's Prayer — most profitable reading." — Wukly 
Reghter. 

** Most excellent manual.*' — Church Review. 



Little Book of the Love of God. By Count 

Stolberg. With Life of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 

'* An admirable little treatise, perfectly adapted to our language 
and modes of thought." — Bishop of Birmingham, 



NEW BOOK FOR HOLT COMMUNION. 

Refections and Prayers for Holy Communion. 

Translated from the French. Uniform with 
" Imitation of the Sacred Heart.'* With Preface 
by Archbishop Manning. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. ; bound, red edges, 5s. ; calf, 8s. ; 
morocco, 9s. 

** The Archbishop has marked his approval of the work by 
writing a preface for it, and describes it as * a valuable addition 
to our books of devotion.* We may mention that it contains * two 
very beautiful methods ^f hearing Mass,' to use the words of the 
Archbishop in the Prerace." — Register. 

** A book rich with the choicest and most profound Catholic 
devotions." — Church Review. 
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Holy Confidence. By Father Rogacci, of the 

Society of Jesus. One vol. 1 8mo, cloth, 2s. 

'^ As an attack on the great enemy, despair, no work could be 
more effective ; while it adds another to a stock of books of devo- 
tion which is likely to be much prized.'* — WieeUy Register. 

''This little book, addressed to those 'who strive to draw 
nearer to God and to unite themselves more closely with Him,' 
is one of the most useful and comforting that we have read for a 
long time. We earnestly commend this little book to all 
troubled souls, feeling sure that they will find in it abundant 
cause for joy and consolation." — Tablet, 



'The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for a 

Return to Catholic Unity. By James Kent 
Stone, late President of Kenyon College, Gambler, 
Ohio, and of Hobart College. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

" A very important contribution to our polemical literature, 
which can hardly fail to be a standard work on the Anglican con- 
troversy." — Dr. Brovmson in the New Tork Tablet. 

*^* Of this able work 3000 have already been sold in America. 



The New Testament Narrativey in the 

Words of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, 
Chronological Tables, and Maps. A book for 
those who, as a matter of education or of devotion, 
wish to be thoroughly well acquainted with the 
Life of our Lord. What is narrated by each of 
His Evangelists is woven into a continuous and 
chronological narrative. Thus the study of the 
Gospels is complete and yet easy. Cloth, 2s. 

" The compilers deserve great praise for the manner in which 
they have performed their task. We commend this little volume 
as well and carefully printed, and as furnishing its readers, more- 
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over, with a great amount of useful information in the tablet in- 
serted at the end." — Month, 

** It is at once clear, complete, and beautiful/' — Catholic Opinion. 



Balmez: Protestantism and Catholicism 

compared in their Effects upon European Civilisa- 
tion. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*^* A new edition of this far-famed Treatise. 



T'he See of St. Peter. By T. W. Allies. 

A new and improved edition, with Preface on 
the present State of the Controversy. 4s. 6du 



Lallemanfs 'Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. 

Edited by Dr. Faber. New Edition. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

'* This excellent work has a twofold value, being both a bio- 
graphy and a volume of meditations. Father Lalkmant's life 
does not abound with events, but its interest lies chiefly in the 
5ict that his world and his warfare were within. His ' Spiritual 
Doctrine' contains an elaborate analysis of the wants, dangers, 
trials, and aspirations of the inner man, and supplies to the 
thoughtful and devout reader the most valuable instructions for 
the attainment of heavenly wisdom, grace, and strength."—- 
Catholic Times. 

"A treatise of the very highest value ,"^Afo«M. 

" The treatise is preceded by a short account of the writer's 
life, and has had the wonderful advantage of being edited by the 
late Father Faber." — PTeekly Register. 

'' One of the very best of Messrs. Burns and Co.'s publications 
is this new edition of F. Lallemant's * Spiritual Doctrine,'"— 
Westminster Gazette. 



\r\^\r\^\.r\rsd 
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The Rivers of Damascus and Jordan : a 

Causeric. By a Tertiary of the Order of St 
Dominick. 4s. 

** Good solid reading," — Monti, 

** Well done, and in a truly charitable spirit." — Catholic Opium. 

** It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a light, that we 
are fascinated in spite of ourselves, and irresistibly led on to follow 
its arguments and rejoice at its conclusions." — TabUt. 



Eudoxia: a Tale of the Fifth Century. 

From the German of Ida, Countess Hahn- 
Hahn. Cloth elegant, 4s. 

'* This charming tale may be classed among such instructive as 
well as entertaining works as ' Fabiola ' and *Callista. ' It adds 
another laurel to the brow of the fair Countess." — ff^eekly Register. 

** Instructive and interesting book." — Northern Press, 



Tales for the Many. By Cyril Austin. 

In Five Numbers, at 2d. each; also, cloth, is.; 
gilt edges, is. 6d. 

** Calculated to do good in our lending-libraries."^7<i^/(tf. 

** We wish the volume all the success it deserves, and shall 
always welcome with pleasure any effort from the same quarter." 
— fVeekly Register, 

'' One of the most delightful books*which Messrs. Bums and 
Oates have brought out to charm children at this festive season." 
— Catholic Opinion, 

In the Snow; or. Tales of Mount St 

Bernard. By the Rev Dr. Anderdon. Cloth 
neat, 3s. 6d. 

"A collection of pretty stories." — Star, 

•* An excellent book for a present." — Universe, 
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** A capital book of stories." — Catholic Opinion. 
"An agreeable book." — Church Review. 



•* An admirable fireside companion." — Nation, 
•* A very interesting volume of tales." — Freeman, 
** Several successive stories are related by different people as- 
sembled together, and thus a greater scope is given for variety, 
not only of the matter, but also the tone of each story, according 
to the temper and position of the narrators. Beautifiilly printed, 
tastefully bound, and reflects great credit on the publishers." 
"A pleasing contribution." — Month, 

** A charming volume. We congratulate Catholic parents and 
children on the appearance of a book which may be given by the 
former with advantage, and read by the latter with pleasure and 
edification." — Dublin Review, 

By the same Author. 

The Seven Ages of Clarewell : A History of 

a Spot of Ground. Cloth, 3s. 

** We have an attractive work from the pen of an author who 
knows how to combine a pleasing and lively style with the 
promotion of the highest principles and the loftiest aims. The 
volume before us is beautifully bound, in a similar way to ' ]n 
the Snow,* by the same author, and is therefore very suitable 
for a present." — Wiestminster Gazette. 

** A pleasing novelty in the style and character of the book, 
which is well and clearly sustained in the manner it is carried 
out." — Northern Press, 

** Each stage furnishes the material for a dramatic scene ; are 
very well hit off, and the whole makes up a graphic picture," — 
Jldonth, 

** * Clarewell ' will give not only an hour of pleasant reading, 
but will, from the nature of the subject, be eminently suggestive 
af deep and important truths," — Tablet, 



fFORKS BT LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 

Life of Mary Fitzgerald^ a Child of the 

Sacred Heart. Price is.; cloth extra, 2s. 
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ffVRKS BY LADr GEORGIANA FULLERrON(contm\xed). 

Rose Leblanc. A Tale of great interest. 

Cloth, 3 s. 

Grantley Manor. (The well-known and fa- 
vourite Novel). Cloth, 3s. ; cheap edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of St, Frances of Rome. Neat cloth, 

2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, is. 8d. 
Edited by the Same. 

Our Ladfs Little Books. Neat cloth, 2s. ; 

separate Numbers, 4d. each. 

Life of the Honourable E. Dormer y late of 

the 60th Rifles, is. ; cloth extra, 2S. 

Helpers of the Holy Souls. 6(i 



^ales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 

By C. M. Brame. 

Contents : The Double Marriage — The Cross and 
the Crown — The Novice — The Fatal Accident — The 
Priest's Death — The Gambler's Wife — The Apostate 
— The Besetting Sin. 

Beautifully bound in bevelled cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Written in a chaste, simple, and touching style.** — Tablet, 

''This book is a casket; and those who open it will find the 
gem within,** — Register, 

" Calculated to promote the spread of virtue, and to check that 
of vice ; and cannot fail to have a good effect upon all — ^young 
and old — into whose hands it may fall.** — Nation, 

** A neat volume, composed of agreeable and instructive tales. 
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Each of its tales concludes with a moral, which tuppliei food for 
refiection,' *'—ff^€stminster Gazette, 

** They are well and cleverly told, and the volume ii neatly got 
up." — Month, 

''Very well told; all full of religious allusions and expressions." 
— Star, 

** Very well written, and life-like— many very pathetic.** — 
Catholic Opinion, 

** An excellent work ; reminds us forcibly of Father Price's 
< Sick Calls.' *'— Universe. 

** A very interesting series of tales/'^&fli. 

By the Same. 

Angels^ Visits : A Series of Tales. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3 s. 6d. 

'' The tone of the book is excellent, and it will certainly make 
itself a great favourite with the young." — Month. 

*' Beautiful collection of Angel Stories. All who may wish to 
give any dear children a book which speaks in tones suited to the 
sweet simplicity of their innocent young hearts about holy things 
cannot do better than send for * Angels' Visits.' " — Weekly 
Register. 

*' One of the prettiest books for children we have seen." — Tablet. 

" A book which excites more than ordinary praise. We have 
great satisfaction in recommending to parents and all who have 
the charge of children this charming volume." — Northern Press 

" A good present for children. An improvement on the ' Diary 
of a Sister of Mercy.' " — Universe. 

** Touchingly written, and evidently the emanation of a refined 
and pious mind." — Church Times. 

*< A charming little book, full of beautiful stories of the family 
of angels.'' — Church Opinion. 

"A nicely-written volume." — Bookseller, 

** Gracefully-written stories." — Star, 

Just out, ornamental cloth, 5s. 

Legends of Our Lady and the Saints: or. Our 

Children's Book of Stories in Verse. Written 
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for the Recitations of the Pupils of the Schools of 
the Holy Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sca. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

^* It is a beautiful religious idea that is realised in the 'Legends 
of Our Lady and the Saints.' We are bound to add that it has 
been successfully carried out by the good nuns of St. Leonards. 
The children of their Schools are unusually favoured in having so 
much genius and taste exerted for their instruction and delight. 
The book is very daintily decorated and bound, and forms a 
charming present for pious children." — Tablet, 

" The * Legends * are so beautiful, that they ought to be read by 
all lovers of poetry.** — Bookseller, 

** Graceful poems.*' — Month, 



Edith Sydney: a Tale of the Catholic 

Movement. By Miss Oxenham. 5s. 

** A novel for the novel-reader, and at the same time it is a 
guide to the convert and a help to their instructors." — Universe, 

** Miss Oxenham shows herself to be a fair writer of a contro- 
versial tale, as well as a clever delineator of character." — Tablet. 

'* A charming romance. We introduce * Edith Sydney ' to 
our readers, confident that she will be a safe and welcome visitor 
in many a domestic circle, and will attain high favour with the 
Catholic reading public.** — Nation, 

** Miss Oxenham seems to possess considerable powers for the 
delineation of character and incident." — Month, 



Not Tet: a Tale of the Present Time. 

By Miss Oxenham. 5s. 

** The lighter order of Catholic literature receives a very wel- 
come addition in this story, which is original and very striking. 
The author is mistress of a style which is light and pleasant. 
The work is one to which we can give our heartiest commenda- 
tion.** — Cork Examiner. 

** We are indebted to Miss Oxenham for one of the most in- 
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teresting sensational Catholic tales yet published." — CathoRc 
Opinion, 

''Wholesome and pleasant reading, evincing a refined and 
cultivated understanding." — Union Review, 

'' MissOxenham's work would rank well even among Mudie's 
novels, although its one-volume form is likely to be unfavourable 
in the eyes of ordinary novel-readers j but, in nine cases out of 
ten, a novelette is more effective than a regular novel, and any 
more padding would have merely diluted the vivid and unflagging 
interest which the authoress of ' Not Vet * has imparted to her 
elegantly-bound volume. The plot is as original as a plot can 
be ; it is well laid and carefully and ably worked out." — Wat- 
minster Gazette, 



Nellie * Netterville : a Tale of Ireland in 

the Time of Cromwell. By Cecilia Caddell, 
Author of " Wild Times." 5s. ; cheap edition, 
3s. 6d. 

** A very interesting story. The author's style is pleasing, pic- 
turesque^ and good, and we recommend our readers to obtain the 
book for themselves." — Church News. 

" A tale well told and of great interest." — Catholic Opinion, 

" Pretty pathetic story — well told." — Star. 

** Pretty book-history of cruelties inflicted by Protestant domi- 
nation in the sister country — full of stirring and affecting pass- 
ages." — Church Review. 

** Tale is well told, and many of the incidents, especially the 
burning of the chapel with the priest and congregation by the 
Cromwellian soldiers, are intensely interesting," — Universe. 

** By a writer well known, whose reputation will certainly not 
suffer by her new production." — Month, 

Marie ; or^ the Workwoman of Liege. By 

Cecilia Caddell, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" This is another of those valuable works like that of * Marie 
Eustelle Harpain.* Time would fail us were we to enumerate 
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either her marvellous acti of charity, or the hercuc sufferings she 
endured for the sake of others, or the wonderful revelations with 
which her faith and charity were rewarded/' — Tablet, 

"The author of 'Wild Times,* and other &vourite works, is 
to be congratulated on the issue of a volume which is of more 
service than any book of fiction, however stirring. It is a beau- 
tiful work — beautifiil in its theme and in its execution." — Weekly 
Register, 

" Miss Caddell has given us a very interesting biography of 
* Marie Sellier, the Workwoman of Lidge,* known in the 17th 
century as ' Soeur Marie Albert.' Examples such as that so grace- 
fully set forth in this volume ^are much needed among us." — 
Mouth, 



*The Countess of Glosswood: a Tale of the 

Times of the Stuarts. From the French. 3s. 6d. 

" The tale is well written, and the translation seems cleverly 
done." — Month, 

** This volume is prettily got up, and we can strongly recom- 
mend it to all as an excellent and instructive littie book to place 
in tiie hands of the young." — Westminster Gazette, 

** An excellent translation, and a very pretty tale, well told.** 
'-'Catholic Opinion, 

** This is a pretty tale of a Puritan conversion in the time of 
Charles II., prettily got up, and a pleasing addition to our 
lending-libraries." — TahUt, 

" This tale belongs to a class of which we have had to thank 
3Iessrs. Burns for many beautiful specimens. Such books, while 
they are delightful reading to us who are happily Catholics, have 
another important merit — they set forth the claims of Catholicism, 
and must do a vast deal of good among Protestants who casually 
meet with and peruse them. The book before us is beautifiilly 
got up, and would be an ornament to any table." — Weekly Renter. 
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